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Che Cevan of 1860 


LLERENA B. FRIEND 


HE TEXAN of 1860 was already regarded as a mar .ome- 

what apart and was considered, like Kipling’s "uzzy- 

Wuzzy, as “‘a first class fighting man.” One comiemporary 

critic said that Texans had “‘little of union sentimeit in their biog- 
raphies” and “more of separateness in their geography, commerce, 
and history” than had the citizens of other states.! This sense of 
separateness derived both from colonial experiences on a border 
between antagonistic races and from the ten years of national 
independence, but it rubbed off on men who came to the area 
after 1836 and again after 1845. The brevity of the war for Texas 
independence with its spectacular climax at San Jacinto, plus the 
reports of United States regulars as to the prowess, attire, and 
uncouthness of the Texans who participated in the Mexican 
War, tended to characterize the Texan as a fighter. It was no 
wonder that an East Tennessee farmer in 1861 encountered 
some Texas troops en route to Virginia and hailed his family: 
“Say, old woman, and you gals, all of you come out here, these 
are Texicans.”’* A Texas soldier whose way east led through Ala- 
bama was amused at the “terror and apprehension”’ felt by the 
citizens of Tuscaloosa when they learned that a brigade of Texans 
had arrived in town.’ Events of 1860 to 1865 did nothing to dimin- 
ish this military reputation. John H. Reagan once wrote that he 
would rather have been a worthy member of Hood’s Texas Brigade 


1Charles Anderson, Texas, Before and on the Eve of the Rebellion (Cincinnati, 
1884), 5-7- 

2R. M. Collins, Chapters from the Unwritten History of the War between the 
States (St. Louis, 1893), 35-36. 

3§. B. Barron, The Lone Star Defenders: A Chronicle of the Third Texas Cavalry, 
Ross’ Brigade (New York, 1908) , 186. 
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than have all the honors that came to him, and those same Hood 
Texans were said to have had a place in the heart of Robert E. 
Lee that no other command ever won.‘ 

As Cassius pondered about Caesar, so might one conjecture: 
“Upon what meat did this our Texan feed that he was grown so 
great?” Is he to be explained in terms of his ancestry, his history, 
or his environment? The history is too long for telling here; the 
environment is intangible; the ancestry mixed. In this Sputnik 
day, televised meetings of historical associations could have ani- 
mated cartoons to depict the prodigious growth of the Texan be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, or a color chart could divide the subject into 
anatomical sections to show in which veins flowed Caucasian or 
Negroid blood. There might be a trace of green for Irish immi- 
grants and a bit of royal blue to indicate descendants of the ‘‘first 
families of Virginia.” In this less colorful and less animated situa- 
tion, the more prosaic approach of the small print in the report 
of the United States Census will have to suffice. A statistical ap- 
proach can show something of where the Texan came from, what 
he did for a living, to which organizations he belonged, and where 
he worshipped. Almanacs and lists of imprints can fill in the de- 
tails of his schooling, his travel facilities, and his reading habits. 
One may also check what his contemporaries said of him. 

The first United States Census was taken in Texas in 1850. A 
decade later the Eighth Census stated: “The vast region of Texas 
ten years since was comparatively a wilderness. It now has a popu- 
lation of over 600,000 [604,215], and the rate of its increase is 
given as 184 per cent.””* Many of these migrants had come to Texas 
to join their relatives, and most of the many were from the South, 
where ties of blood were strong and cousins several degrees re- 
moved were still considered “kissing kin.” Their objective was to 
better themselves, whether to establish homes, escape punishment, 
or gamble on the rising value of land in an area ‘“‘where mistakes 
were forgotten and dreams could come true.’® According to a 


4]. B. Polley, Hood’s Texas Brigade: Its Marches, Its Battles, Its Achievements 
(New York, 1910) , 287; Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography (4 vols.; 
New York, 1934, 1935), IV, 155-162. 

SEighth Census of the United States (Washington, 1864), Volume I, Population 
of the United States in 1860, vi. 

6Maybelle Virginia Glasgow Stone, Immigration to Texas, 1836-1845 (M. A. thesis, 
University of Texas, 1938), 1. 
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Union soldier stationed in Texas in 1860, “within her limits are 
citizens from every State in the Union, as well as large numbers 
from foreign countries. They bring with them the habits and sen- 
timents peculiar to their homes, and thus, unitedly form the basis 
of a hardy, vigorous, intelligent population.’ Internal migra- 
tion in the United States was responsible for most of the new 
residents of Texas. States which had been receiving immigrants 
before 1850 were sometimes losing citizens by 1860. Arkansas and 
Mississippi sent most of their émigrés to Texas, which was expand- 
ing its cotton frontier and following the natural geographic pat- 
tern to the West. From the North, Illinois, Indiana, and New 
York were the chief sources of potential Texans, with Ohio and 
Pennsylvania next in line. The settlers brought their slaves with 
them. The ratio of colored population to the total in Texas was 
27.5 per cent in 1850; by 1860 Negroes were 30.2 per cent of 
the whole. 

Total foreign population grew from 16,744 in 1850 to 43,422 by 
1860, with Germany, Mexico, and the British Isles the three chief 
sources. Almost half, 20,553, of the foreign population was Ger- 
man. Coming on individual enterprise and initiative, migrants 
from Germany, Prussia, and Austria, between 1831 and 1861, 
became assimilated in the economic and political life of Austin, 
Colorado, Fayette, Washington, DeWitt, and Victoria counties. 
In Western Texas most of the Germans had been brought in by 
the Society for the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas. 
Gillespie County, for instance, had a population of 2,736 of which 
1,363 were foreign in birth. Comal County had a foreign popula- 
tion of 2,186 out of 3,837.° 

French had increased over 300 per cent in a ten year period, 
to a total of 1,883.° French and Alsatians under Henri Castro 
settled the Castroville area; Victor Considérant led other French 
to the La Réunion or Dallas area. Norwegians settled in Bosque 


7John Titcomb Sprague, The Treachery in Texas, the Secession of Texas, and the 
Arrest of the United States Officers and Soldiers Serving in Texas (New York, 
1862), 110. 

SR. L. Biesele, History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, 
1930) » 157-159- 

9J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States ... Being a Compendium 
of the Seventh Census (Washington, 1854), 79, 85, 86; U. S. Census, 1860, I, xxix. 
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and Henderson counties; there were some two hundred Swedes 
in the state, and Karnes County had the first Polish colony. 

Platted on a map, the 1860 population statistics reveal that the 
frontier line had practically reached the edge of the Great Plains. 
The more thickly populated counties lay on the main highways 
into the state: the route across Red River from Arkansas, the road 
from Shreveport to Marshall and Jefferson, and the Brazos River 
bottom with rail access by Harrisburg and Houston from Galves- 
ton Bay. Bexar and Cameron counties, lying off the well-traveled 
entrance ways, had large Mexican populations, and Brownsville 
also had a port with active trade up the Rio Grande dating 
from the Mexican War period. Islands of population scattered 
along the Rio Grande marked the important river crossings and 
the locations of Federal army posts. Most of the slave population 
was found in counties of relatively dense population, with Bexar 
and Cameron counties providing the exceptions. Bexar had less 
than two thousand slaves, and Cameron, because of its proximity 
to Mexico, had less than one hundred. 

In terms of density of population, Texas’ 237,321 square miles 
(approximately her present area as arrived at after the Compro- 
mise of 1850) had 0.98 persons to the square mile in 1850 and 2.55 
in 1860. These people possessed 27,988 dwellings in 1850, or 5.22 
persons to the house. In 1860 the number of dwellings—varying 
from an adobe hacienda to a board and batten cabin to an Abner 
Cook designed mansion in Austin, had increased to 77,428, and 
the average number of occupants was 5.45.1° 

Washington County, in the heart of the cotton-growing area, 
had the highest average valuation per acre, $8.44 in 1859, while 
Starr County’s average valuation per acre in 1858 was sixteen 
cents. Wichita County, not yet organized, had a land value of 
$1.62 per acre.* The presence of railroads worked both ways; 
lines were built to tap the cotton area, and where the rails were 
laid, the land value increased. To October 1, 1859, eight lines, 
the Galveston, Houston, and Henderson; the Buffalo Bayou, 
Brazos, and Colorado; the Houston Tap and Brazoria; the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central; the Washington County Line; the San 


10] bid., xvi, xvii. 
11Texas Almanac for 1861 (Galveston, 1860), 218-219. 
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Antonio and Mexican Gulf; the Southern Pacific; and the New 
Orleans and Texas had a total of 27214 miles of track completed, 
over 130 miles graded, and 85 or more miles under contract. The 
San Antonio and Mexican Gulf had only five miles in operation; 
the Houston and Texas Central could take the Texan farthest— 
seventy-five miles."? If he really wanted to traverse his state, he 
rode horseback or took the stage. Sawyer and Risher served most 
of the stage routes with either four-horse coaches or two-horse 
hacks, but there were also individual lines as that of Joseph Baker 
at San Augustine or Levi Hontz at LaGrange. Should the Texan 
prefer travel by sea, he took the Southern Steamship from Gal- 
veston or Indianola for New Orleans. Steamboats ran daily be- 
tween Galveston and Houston, “leaving Galveston on the arrival 
of the New Orleans steamers, and Houston on the arrival of 
trains from the interior.’’!* Travel by rail or coach was not exactly 
luxurious. Mrs. Eliza Ripley, a refugee to Texas after the war 
broke out, said that she could not remember the timetable for 
the railroad between Houston and Beaumont but recalled: 


a dim idea dawns that it was intended to make a round trip 
daily, Deo volente, which implied “weather permitting”; but when 
rain soaked the wood piled by the road-side so that it would not make 
steam, or when sleet made the rails slippery, travel was entirely sus- 
pended. As both these contingencies existed the week we were in 
Beaumont, of course no travel could be thought of. 


When the group finally departed, the woman pictures the trip: 


After a long day’s snail-like progress, the train stopping every few 
miles to take a load of wet and soggy wood, and every few minutes to 
get up steam, slipping, sliding, and sometimes refusing point-blank to 
budge until all the men got out in the mud and slush to “giv her a 
shove,” we reached Houston after midnight, tired, cold, hungry, and 
cross, to find no conveyance at the muddy, inhospitable shed of a 
depot to carry us to a hotel." 


In Houston, Mrs. Ripley might have stayed at the Kelly House, 
which carried an advertisement in the Almanac for 1860, as did 


12Texas Almanac for 1860 (Galveston, 1859) , 220-221. 
13Texas Almanac for 1861, p. 223. 


14Eliza McHatton Ripley, From Flag to Flag: A Woman’s Adventures and Ex peri- 
ences in the South during the War, in Mexico, and in Cuba (New York, 1896) , 70. 
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the Washington Hotel at Galveston. It is unlikely that the 
Almanac had an ad for the hotel at which she stayed in Beaumont. 


The only tavern at that picturesquely located town was less adapted 
to the accommodation of man than of beast. There was but one guest- 
chamber, and its only entrance was through a combination of office, 
bar, smoking, and iounging room, presided over by the landlord, a 
kindly, hunchbacked dwarf, whose wife, a comely intelligent woman, 
by the way, was the first “dipper” I ever saw. 


Frederick Law Olmstead had, in 1857, reported meeting “some 
cultivated, agreeable and talented persons” in Austin, but his 
remembrance of his hotel there was not equally pleasant. 


We arrived in a norther, and were shown, at the hotel to which we 
had been recommended, into an exceedingly dirty room, in which 
two of us slept with another gentleman, who informed us that it was 
the best room in the house. The outside door, opening upon the 
ground, had no latch, and during the night it was blown open by 
the norther, and after we had made two ineffectual attempts to bar- 
ricade it, was kept open till morning. ... When the breakfast-bell 
rang, we all turned out in haste, though our boots were gone and 
there was no water.'® 


In 1850 the greatest number of Texans, 40,107, belonged in the 
age bracket of twenty to thirty years, with 186,797 under forty 
years of age and only 54,697 over forty. White males of military 
age, eighteen to forty-five, numbered 92,145. As to sex, even the 
most unprepossessing unmarried girl scarcely stood a chance to re- 
main an old maid with an excess of 15,704 males in 1850 and 
36,000 in 1860. As Betty Paschal O’Connor expressed it: “There 
were more men than women in Texas; every woman, pretty or 
ugly, could marry some sort of man; therefore morality was de- 
manded of her, and after marriage her flirtations were at an end.”’?* 

Farming or planting was of course the chief industry. Improved 
farm land totaled 2,650,781 acres. In 1850 some 25,299 men were 
engaged in agriculture as compared with 7,327 in commerce, trade, 
and mechanics. The state reported 983 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 3,449 persons in 1860, when the Census broke 
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its report on occupations into 187 classes. Only 265 men were 
classed as planters, but their plantations required 1,254 overseers. 
There were 51,469 farmers and 6,537 farm laborers. Teachers and 
music teachers to the number of 1,552 belonged to what the 1850 
Census had described as “pursuits requiring education.” The fine 
arts were represented with three actors, six dancing masters, forty- 
five artists, and eight architects. All of the usual occupations were 
listed along with four toymen and four catchers of wild horses. 
While no figures were given for domestic service in 1850, a decade 
later 3,541 servants were listed." 

It should be interesting to compare size of families in 1960 as 
against those of 1860—perhaps the sizes may be somewhat similar. 
In 1860 there were 14,359 babies under one year of age. Popula- 
tion was growing, but death certainly came earlier than in this 
generation, filled with discussions of geriatrics. Barnes Lathrop, in 
his study of Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860, comments on 
the near worthlessness of the mortality schedules of 1860 as a basis 
for vital statistics. It may be a reflection on scarcity of doctors 
(1,471 physicians and five surgeons were enumerated) and the 
general state of medical knowledge as well as the frontier environ- 
ment that “unknown” disease was responsible for 1,212 of a total 
of 9,377 deaths. Violent death brought an end to 680, of whom 
29 were suicides and 121 were the victims of murder or homicide. 
The chief cause of accidental death was burns or scalds. Next to 
mysterious “unknown,” pneumonia was the grim reaper for 964; 
typhoid fever took 702, and yellow fever claimed 430. Infantile 
illnesses were listed for 115, and teething was given as the cause 
of death of 199. Texas might be hell on women and horses, but 
the female of the species was hardier than the male, with a death 
total of 4,265 against 5,122 for the men. Of course there were more 
men than women. Ten deaths were attributed to insanity. The 
population schedule listed a total of 125 insane and 201 idiots. 
Sixty of the insane were recent residents of the State Hospital in 
Austin, established in 1860. Other eleemosynary institutions were 
the School for the Deaf with its 27 pupils out of a total of 121 deaf 
persons and the School for the Blind with 12 pupils out of the 
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150 sightless citizens of the state. These also were new institutions, 
the School for the Blind opening in 1856 and that for the deaf in 
January, 1857. 

On the average, each doctor would have had over four hundred 
patients. Many who listed medicine as a profession combined it 
with other callings as Dr. T. C. Hill, also a druggist, and Dr. 
N. D. Labadie, who advertised as an importer of drugs, medicine, 
dye-stuff, and paints. The Texas Medical Association was organ- 
ized in 1853 to promote the welfare of the profession and to 
exclude from its ranks “unworthy and unqualified persons.’’” 
Its membership, which incidentally did not have a second meet- 
ing for sixteen years, might not have cared for the advertisement 
in the Almanac for 1860 by Dr. Robert Kelly of Houston, whose 
card read: “Cures cancers, tumors, etc. and challenges the Med- 
ical Faculty to compete with him in his cures.” He could not 
have referred to the faculty of the Texas Medical College, which 
was chartered in February, 1860, but was not really organized 
until 1864. 

The newspapers and periodicals of the period were filled with 
notices of patent medicines. The Almanac cited Dr. M’Lane’s 
Celebrated Liver Pills and his equally Celebrated Worm Specific 
or Vermifuge, Dr. Billings’ Carminative and Astringent Syrup, 
Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor for healing burns and scalds, and 
Dr. Wright’s Celebrated Rejuvenating Elixir, recommended for 
general debility, general irritability, low spirits and “confused 
ideas,’—no doubt the 1860 counterpart for tranquilizers. EF. P. 
Angell of Galveston dispensed homeopathic books and medicines. 
Texans despairing of adequate care at home might go to New 
Orleans to Dr. James’s Dispensary “for the cure of all private 
maladies” or to Dr. L. C. Thomas of Southern Medical Hall for 
surgery. 

An interesting—but somewhat confusing—advertisement was 
that for Vandevee’s Schiedam Schnapps, “the only gin in Holland 
recommended by the Faculty there.” This “GUARDIAN OF HEALTH” 
for the ladies was “more powerful than any vermifuge for the 
EXPULSION OF WORMS in children of all ages and was recom- 
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mended for the cure of debility, natural decay, colic, and decline.” 
One begins to compare with Hadacol, but the ad goes on to say 
that as a drink it “counteracts the evil effects of overindulgence 
and excess ... is not an INTOXICATING beverage but the safest as 
well as the most harmless alcoholic drink in existence.” 

The Census lists three professional booksellers, and the Alma- 
nac carried notices for three bookdealers: Julius Berends of San 
Antonio, James Burke in Houston, and in Galveston, Francis D. 
Allen, who carried magazines, Bibles, lawbooks, valentines priced 
from five cents to fifteen dollars, and Yoakum’s History of Texas 
(strongly bound in sheep at $5) . Olmstead had found Austin well 
supplied with a nv .ber of drinking and gambling shops but not 
ene bookstore. The druggist, who kept a small stock of books, 
sold him a copy of Eagle Pass for a dollar, the price elsewhere, 
according to Olmstead, being forty cents. Planters and_profes- 
sional families probably ordered their magazines and general 
reading material through New Orleans or direct from the east 
coast. Whatever the absent soldier bought or read at home, he 
absorbed all the printed material he could find. John C. West 
wrote to his sister in Austin from his Confederate camp: 


You will observe we have a good deal of time to think while in camp, 

. and some time to read, too. I have read lately, “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” “Aurora Leigh,” “Davenport Dunn,” “Les Miser- 
ables” by Victor Hugo, and innumerable articles in magazines, which 
I have picked up in waste places. I now have on hand “Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” which belongs to our quartermaster. I have carried 
a Bible and Milton in my knapsack all the time, so you see we are not 
absolutely illiterate.*° 


Austin was the capital, but it was still a frontier town. Amelia 
Barr described the life of the women there as a “joyous, genial 
existence’ and commented on local culture: 


In 1856, I knew of only two pianos in the city of Austin, one was 
in the Governor’s mansion, the other belonged to a rich Jewish family 
called Henricks. I think there were certainly more scattered in the 
large lonely planter’s houses outside the city ... books were not ob- 
vious in private houses; and if there had been any literary want felt, 
there was wealth enough to have satisfied it.*+ 


20John Camden West, A Texan in Search of a Fight (Waco, 1901), 127. 
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The advertising section of the Almanac reveals that C. W. 
Yellowby of Parsons Female Seminary at Webberville had bought 
a piano from Albert Weber in New York. Yellowby liked the 
piano fine but had failed to order a piano stool and “such a thing 
can not be bought here.” 

When Melinda Rankin reported on Texas in 1850, she deplored 
the scarcity of teachers and the deficiencies in the textbooks and 
advocated the choice of the Eclectic Educational Series as a “real 
service to the cause of education itself.’’** At the time she wrote, 
there were in the state 360 teachers in 349 schools and 137 teachers 
in 97 academies, or 497 teachers for 446 institutions, meaning that 
most of the schools were one-teacher institutions. Other than per- 
sonal collections of books there were twelve libraries with a total 
of 4,230 volumes, the libraries being located in one college, five 
Sunday schools, three schools, and three public libraries. Enroll- 
ment of 7,949 children in school in 1850 meant that one child in 
five or six was getting an education. In the years following 1850 
a number of factors stimulated interest in schools: a reaction 
against propaganda taught in the Northern schools, the desire of 
private school people to keep the money at home that was being 
spent sending Texas students to other states, the conviction that 
education in general had been a failure, and the possibility of 
securing a combination project of building railroads and support- 
ing public schools. The result of the interest was the passage of the 
school law of 1854, which established the permanent school fund 
and provided for the organization of common schools. Actually 
little was done under the law and of the 124 counties organized 
in 1861, only twelve filed a school report.** 

In addition to these common or “Old Field” schools, by 1860 
nine educational associations had been incorporated and 117 edu- 
cational institutions had been chartered, including seven univer- 
sities, forty academies, thirty colleges, twenty-seven institutes, and 
two seminaries. The girls’ schools were prepared to train in de- 
portment and the refinements of life. Despite pretentious names, 
the work was chiefly elementary. These schools had granted two 


22Melinda Rankin, Texas in 1850 (Boston, 1850) , 62-63. 
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degrees in 1854, one in 1855, seven in 1856, three in 1857, two in 
1858, eight in 1859, and seven in 1860.** No degrees were granted 
in 1861; most of the members of the senior classes were in the 
army. New Braunfels Academy was the only free public institu- 
tion. Interestingly enough, it ordered one thousand copies of the 
catalogue of its library printed in 1860, but the catalogue does 
not seem to be extant. 

Except for those supported by the Masonic Order, the Texas 
schools were chiefly denominational institutions. In 1850 Texas 
reported a total of 341 churches with seating accommodations for 
63,575 and property valued at $204,930. The Methodists had 176 
churches, Baptists 82, and the Presbyterians 45. In that year there 
were only thirteen Roman Catholic churches represented, but 
their property valuation of approximately $80,000 was the largest. 
By 1860 the churches had increased to 1,034 in number with 
accommodations for 271,000 members and property valued at over 
a million dollars. Only 758 clergymen were reported, indicating 
that many rode a circuit to serve a number of charges. Instead of 
two union churches there were ninety-six. The Roman Catholic 
churches had increased to thirty-three, but their property valua- 
tion at $180,900 was surpassed by both Methodists and Baptists 
and almost equaled by the Protestant Episcopal group with only 
nineteen churches.** 

The Methodists might have the greater number of churches, 
but the Winkler Check List of Texas Imprints indicates that the 
Baptists led in number of publications probably because of the 
democratic and decentralized organization of the denomination. 
For the Methodists there were Minutes of the Texas Conference 
or of the East Texas Conference, and the Baptists published 
Minutes of the Little River, Mount Zion, Sister Grove, and vari- 
ous other associations. The Methodists began publication of their 
Christian Advocate in 1847. The paper changed both name and 
place of publication and was being printed in Galveston when the 
war started in 1861. Proceedings of the assembly to organize an 
Episcopal diocese in Texas were published in 1849, and the Jour- 
nal of the first convention of the diocese was printed in 1850. The 
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Presbyterians published the Minutes of the Synod of Texas first 
in 1856. 

Miss Rankin had rejoiced in 1850 that “the hallowed influence 
of the ‘Sons of Temperance’ had spread its blisful light,” and con- 
tinued: “It is a fact worthy of note, that nothing is done imper- 
fectly in Texas; if an object receives attention at all, the people 
enter into the spirit of it with enthusiastic devotion.”** The 
LaGrange Division of the Sons of Temperance printed its consti- 
tution and bylaws in 1849. In a similar field of publication were 
sermons (often eulogistic obituaries) , doctrinal expositions, Ma- 
sonic speeches, or addresses to urge Christian Education. 

Closely related to denominational publications were those dis- 
tributed by the educational institutions, particularly the church 
schools. Samuel McKinney’s address at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Austin College was printed at Huntsville in 1851. The 
colleges first catalogue appeared in 1854; the 1860 catalogue in- 
cluded the address at the inauguration of President Rufus W. 
Bailey in 1859. F. B. Sexton’s address on “Human Progress,” de- 
livered before the literary societies of the college, was printed 
in 1858. 

Baylor University was established during the days of the Repub- 
lic, but its first catalogue was not printed until 1852, after which 
separate catalogues were issued for the male and female depart- 
ments. Baylor’s literary societies included the Erosophian and 
Philomathesian, as indicated by the publication of R. H. Talia- 
ferro’s oration before those groups in 1854. Rutersville College, 
earliest institution of higher learning in the state, published its 
first catalogue in 1840. By 1858 the school was designated as the 
Texas Monumental and Military Institute and was involved with 
the Texas Conference of the Methodist Church over a claim to 
the college lots and buildings. 

Winkler’s introduction to the Check List, from which these 
items have been gleaned, gives a history of printing in ‘Texas. 
Between 1845 and 1861, printing establishments spread from 
eighteen to forty-one separate villages and towns. Job printing 
was done chiefly in San Antonio, Anderson, Houston, Galveston, 
and Austin. Almost one-third of the imprints listed were from 
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Austin, which had a practical monopoly of public printing. The 
Civilian office at Galveston was the best equipped plant in the 
state but the State Gazette and the Southern Intelligencer, both in 
Austin, competed in bidding for the public printing contracts. 
Government documents were the most numerous class of publica- 
tion. The Baptists issued over one hundred titles in the fifteen 
year period; the Freemasons were third in number of titles issued. 
Most of the printing was done on hand presses. The Galveston 
News had a power press in 1852, but it was a Hoe cylinder press 
operated by “equine and colored” power. The Civilian had a 
steam press by 1857, the Galveston News by 1859, and the San 
Antonio Herald secured a steam engine in 1860 and combined 
operating its printing press and a grist mill. When big volume 
printing was necessary, the Texas presses were not adequate. Han- 
ford’s Texas State Register for 1856 was printed in New York. 
Richardson’s Texas Almanac for 1861, both editions, was set in 
type in Galveston but had to be stereotyped in New York.” 
The 1860 Census shows that the number of newspapers and 
periodicals in Texas had increased from thirty-four, with a circula- 
tion of 6,737 in 1850, to a total of seventy-one in 1860. These in- 
cluded three daily papers, three tri-weekly, and sixty-five weekly 
papers, the last with a circulation of 90,615. In addition, there 
were nine weekly and three monthly literary magazines and four 
religious publications.** Winkler’s imprint list totals 205 for the 
year 1860. The list shows that Texans belonged—other than to the 
church, the Democratic party, the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and 
Sons of Temperance—to such organizations as the Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Mechanical Society of Collin County, the Cat 
Springs Agricultural Society, the Dallas County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, or the Smith County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society. For entertainment, the Texan might attend 
dramatic productions or a program by the Swiss Bell Ringers at 
Buaas’ Hall in Austin, go to a cotillion party at the Menger Hotel 
in San Antonio, or participate in a barbecue at Belton if he 
planned to support Breckinridge and Lane. Because of the tense 
political situation in 1860, many of the imprints of that year 
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reflect the bitter differences of opinion between the regular Demo- 
crats and the Union Democrats, who supported Governor Sam 
Houston, who was nominated for the Presidency of the United 
States at a mass meeting at the San Jacinto Battleground on April 
21, 1860. There were calls for convention, announcements from 
the Union Executive Committee that they were “for the govern- 
ment so long as the Constitution is maintained,” requests that 
the governor state position, and a plea from Dallas County citi- 
zens that the governor convene the legislature so that it might 
determine the Texas course in relation to the result of the Presi- 
dential election—this after Lincoln’s victory in November, 1860. 
So, the imprints of the year reveal the temper of the times. One 
Texas soldier, writing almost a half century later, reminisced: 


The year 1860, my first in Texas, was a memorable one in several 
respects, not only to the newcomers but to the oldest inhabitants. The 
severest drought ever known in eastern Texas prevailed until after 
the middle of August. It was the hottest summer ever known in Texas, 
the temperature in July running up to 112 degrees in the shade. It 
was a Presidential election year, and political excitement was intense. 
... The excitement, apprehension, unrest, and vague fear of unseen 
danger pervading the minds of the people of Texas cannot be under- 
stood by persons who were not in the State at that time.*° 


Amelia Barr depicted the friction generated in the summer heat 
of 1860: 


They were furious with the United States Government’s interfer- 
ence with their state’s social and domestic arrangements. They would 
not admit its right to do so, and were as mad as their own prairie 
bulls, when compulsion was named. I heard arguments like these, 
both from men and women constantly; they talked of nothing else, 
and the last social gathering at my house was like a political arena. 
... There were bitter disputes wherever men were congregated, and 
domestic quarrels on every hearthstone, while feminine friendships 
melted away in the heat of passionate arguments so well seasoned with 
personalities. There were now three distinct parties: one for remain- 
ing in the Union; a second which demanded a Southern Confed- 
eracy, and a third which wished Texas to resume her independence 
and to fly the Lone Star flag again. It was a quarrel with three sides, 
and the women universally entered into it, with so much temper, that 
I could not help thinking they had all exercised too much long suffer- 
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ing in the past, and were now glad of a lawful opportunity to be a 
little ill-natured.*° 

Amelia Barr was an Englishwoman who lived in Austin from 
1856 to 1866. Less sympathetic than her depiction of Texans in 
1860 is that of an Ohio school teacher named George Adams 
Fisher, who lived in Collin and Denton counties, where more 
recent settlers from the North expressed considerable Union sen- 
timent. Fisher identified four classes of ‘Texans: (1) the slave- 
holding aristocracy, gentlemanly in manner and honorable in 
dealings but “unscrupulous champions of human bondage”; (2) 
a non-slaveholding class of respectable citizens—mostly Northern 
men of “energy, enterprise, and intelligence’; (3) poor whites 
from the Southern States, ‘‘an ignorant and degraded herd,” few 
of whom could read or write and all the slaves of prejudice; and 
(4) scoundrels and blacklegs, “sharpers—men without principle 
and morality.” Classes (1) and (4), he said, were the ones who 
exercised ‘‘a controlling influence over the ignorant white, who, 
for a dram of whiskey, would vote for the devil.’’*! Fisher attrib- 
uted mortality in the Confederate army to the delicacy of young 
men unused to labor, even though he described Texans in the 
cavalry as among the best horsemen in the world. 

Olmstead’s Journey through Texas and other travel books left 
the impression that the mass of Southerners were “poor whites” 
and that the planters were often equally crude and ignorant. 
Raines’s opinion that “no better book yet written of travels in 
Texas; and by an intelligent student of our industrial system” is 
in contrast with an article called “Texas” in De Bow’s Review of 
August, 1857, which was a caustic review of Olmstead, who, ac- 
cording to the reviewer, found the opportunity “too tempting to 
be resisted to revile and abuse the men and the society whose 
open hospitality he undoubtedly enjoyed.” What of the opinion 
of other travelers? En route to California in 1857, John C. Reid 
wrote of San Antonians: 


I had no other opportunity of judging of the people than that 
afforded during the few hours of the middle of that day—hence in 
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passing upon them, must suggest that the evidence induced in the 
belief that they were intelligent, patriotic, and as good looking as 
any assemblage on a like occasion, that I have witnessed.*? 


Charles C. Nott of the 176th New York Volunteers, who was a 
prisoner at Camp Ford at Tyler during the war, classed the Texans 
in general as a “simple, half-educated people” but admitted his 
confusion about so-called wild Texans because his guards “did not 
drink; they did not swear; they did not gamble. They were watch- 
ful of us, but did everything kindly and with a willingness that 
greatly lessened our feeling of dependence.”** A. H. J. Duganne, 
another prisoner, was interested in the non-slaveholding laboring 
Southerners who became the bulk of the rebel armies. He asked 
one such lad why he did not make his way to the Union lines. 
The boy answered that he never had a chance to get near the 
Feds for “They were always running away from us Texas boys.” 
Duganne had to admit that it was no marvel that “those rough- 
natured, courageous men ... should become vain and self-glori- 
ous concerning their invincibility.”** 

Charles Anderson, resident of San Antonio in 1860, described 
the Knights of the Golden Circle as “mostly mere villainous des- 
peradoes,” chiefly responsible for disunion and next to them in 
responsibility he blamed the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which he described as being composed of the only “numerous, 
honest influential class of men in Texas, which did favor seces- 
sion.’’** R. W. Johnson of the United States Army drew a contrast 
between the lawlessness he observed on the Texas frontier and the 
people of the settled portion of the state where they were “‘edu- 
cated, refined, and law abiding.” Johnson was impressed by the 
fact that “every Northern officer married to a Southern wife joined 
in the rebellion against the United States, and every Southern 
officer whose wife was from the North remained loyal to the gov- 
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ernment.’** There is no exact measurement for the weight of the 
attitude of the Texas woman in demanding that her man live up 
to the speeches she made about him, There was no dearth of 
speeches as he left for the battle front in 1861, usually with a 
special flag made for his regiment. Miss Sallie O. Smith presented a 
banner to the W. P. Lane Rangers in Marshall, and Miss Ida 
DeMorse of Clarksville, presented a Bonnie Blue Flag to the 
troops there. Both gave reviews of all Texas history in their ef- 
fusive speeches, and Miss DeMorse admonished: “You have a 
character to sustain, and a reputation to support—a McCulloch, a 
Travis, a Terry, and a host of God-like dead, whose actions we ex- 
pect you to imitate, whose names you must never sully.’’*? 

Texas in 1860 was a fast-growing, exuberant, young, hardy state. 
Its population had almost tripled in the preceding decade. The 
great mass of the population had originated in the Old South, 
and when the break came in 1861, the Texans’ sentiment of states’ 
rights conformed with the pattern of their ancestors. 

Long before 1860 there was a ‘Texas tradition of intense local 
loyalty, rugged individualism, pride in size, a history of independ- 
ence, and a fearless fighting spirit. Not all Texans, not nearly all, 
were Southern cavalier gentlemen; neither were all of them crude 
backwoodsmen or ruffians. They were the result of a frontier en- 
vironment and of local legend born of battling Comanches, Mex- 
icans, and variable temperatures which reacted on pioneer Amer- 
ican characteristics inherent within the people who composed 
the population. 
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A Cevas Expedition into 
Mexico, 1840 


DAVID M. VIGNESS 


HIS is an account of certain Texas adventurers who, at- 
tracted to Texas by the turbulent and gallant days of the 
Revolution, became restive under the comparative peace 

of the post-revolutionary period and sought outlet for their ener- 
gies in daring deeds. Persons of this category were to undertake 
the filibustering expedition against Mier in 1842 and to invade 
the trans-Nueces territory during the period of the Republic to 
challenge Mexican claims in the area, if not even Texan authority. 
From this general species of latter-day Texan came the cowboys of 
Ewen Cameron fame, and the beginnings, perchance, of the adven- 
tureros who made the early days of the cattle industry ring. But 
this particular story is staged against the background of Mexican 
revolutionary politics and the effort of certain persons of Coa- 
huila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas to cast off the centralist form 
of government formalized in the Mexican Constitution of 1836 
and to re-establish the federalistic Constitution of 1824. 

Texans had long been interested in the activities of the federal- 
ists of northern Mexico, as witnessed by Stephen F. Austin’s ef- 
forts to keep Texas politics attuned to that point of view before 
the Texans were forced to strike for independence. Furthermore, 
after the battle of San Jacinto, and with the continuance of fed- 
eralist activity in northern Mexico, Texans were invited to par- 
ticipate in the movements against the Mexican central govern- 
ment. The Republic’s government could not officially sanction 
such a move, but unofficially it was most cordial to the activities 
of these revolutionaries.’ Texans did join the cause, and many 
were involved in the campaigns of 1839 in northern Mexico, par- 
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ticularly in the unsuccessful march down the Rio Grande in No- 
vember, 1839, with the vain hope of capturing Matamoros, and in 
the abortive effort to capture Monterrey. Also there were Texans 
in evidence when in January, 1840, the federalists decided finally 
to create the long-contemplated Republic of the Rio Grande in 
Laredo, with the appointment of a president (Jesus Cardenas) , 
other officials, and a council, as well as a commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces, Antonio Canales. 

The Mexican government, recognizing that the new republic 
must be defeated by a show of force, ordered General Mariano 
Arista to seek out and destroy the revolutionary army. This Arista 
did; on March 24, 1840, a column of his army surprised and de- 
stroyed the ablest of Canales’ commanders, Colonel Antonio 
Zapata, at Santa Rita de Morelos in Coahuila, while Arista himself 
met and defeated Canales the following day.? The provisional gov. 
ernment, located first at Laredo, then in rapid succession at Guer- 
rero and Casa Blanca (outside Laredo on Lake Espantoso) , fled 
to Victoria, Texas.* 

It would seem that with the defeat of his two forces and the 
flight of his government Antonio Canales would be given pause; 
optimistically, however, he proceeded to Texas to try again to 
raise men and money to prosecute the cause. Visiting San An- 
tonio, Austin, Houston, and Galveston between early April and 
late May, he finally appeared at San Patricio on the Nueces River 
on June 1, 1840.* His success can be judged by the eyewitness 


2Battle account of Mariano Arista, El Ancla (Matamoros), April 24, 1840; An- 
tonio Canales to President of the Provisional Government of the Northern Frontier 
of the Republic of Mexico, March 26, 1840, Austin City Gazette, May 6, 1840. 

3Jestis Cardenas to Mirabeau Lamar, April 8, 1840 (MS., Lamar Papers, Archives 
Texas State Library). Cardenas, perhaps the realist in the situation, wrote Lamar: 
“The government has always considered Texas a land of refuge; and since it has 
happened that part of the forces were destroyed in Coahuila last month, the gov- 
ernment is now in this town arranging affairs, trusting that it will be well received. 
These affairs are the establishment of peace and commercial relations, and the nego- 
tiations with your government for aid in order that this government resume the 
war against the government of Mexico.” 

4Canales’ itinerary can be fairly well followed in Cornelius Van Ness to Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, April 20, 1840, in Charles Adams Gullick, Jr., and others (eds.) , 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1928), V, 413. 
Cited hereafter as Lamar Papers; Juan Nepomuceno Seguin to Lamar, April 20, 
1840, ibid.; Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 
to Its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), II, 290. 
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report of Anson G. Neal, who saw among the Republicans gath- 
ered there some three hundred Mexicans, eighty Indians, and one 
hundred and forty Texans. The principal leader of the Texans 
was Colonel S. W. Jordan, who had quit the forces of Canales in 
January after the failure to capture Monterrey, but who later 
rejoined the federalists.* By August Canales’ force was reported as 
having increased to about sixteen hundred men, of whom one- 
eighth were Texans.* Colonel William S. Fisher, former lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Texas Army and interim secretary of war, joined 
the group with 200 men by August 19, and became second in 
command to Canales.’ 

In August General Arista took cognizance of the army group- 
ing on the Nueces, and planned an expedition against it.* 

Arista had shown little disposition to molest the federalists 
during the early summer of 1840—perhaps because he was mak- 
ing the effort to solve the problem short of warfare, but more 
probably because he was watching political developments in Mex- 
ico. But on July 8 he was made General in Chief of the Army of 
the North, and by the end of July detachments of his army were 
stationed at Mier, Monterrey, Cuidad Victoria, and Matamoros; 
and by August 1 the situation in Mexico City had cleared to the 
extent that Arista was free to continue his campaign against the 
federalists. On that day he issued a proclamation to his troops to 
the effect that Canales and the federalists were grouping on the 
Nueces River, and that, with stability in the government in Mex- 
ico restored, the troops could look northward with the view of 
defeating the Canales organization.’ The march was begun to 
Matamoros on August 4, the force arriving at that place on August 
16. A delay of eleven days was necessary for final preparations for 
the expedition, and finally, on August 27, 1840, Arista crossed the 
Rio Grande for the Nueces with a force of eleven hundred men 
and four pieces of artillery.’° 

5Information derived from Anson G. Neal, Lamar Papers, VI, 99-111. 

6Austin City Gazette, August 5, 1840. 

7Ibid., August 19, 1840. 

8“Itinerario de las campajias en Tamaulipas, Coahuila y N. Leon, desde 23 Febre- 
ro de 1839 hasta hoy 28 de Marzo de 1841,” El Ancla, March 29, 1841; Austin City 
Gazette, August 5, 1840. 

*Arista to troops of his command, August 1, 1840, El Ancla, August 7, 1840. 

10Jbid., March 29, 1841. 
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The first night Arista spent at Los Fresnos, and he was en- 
camped on the Arroyo Colorado the second night when news 
reached him that some Texan ships were nearing Brazos Santiago, 
the port of Matamoros. He decided it would be prudent to return 
to Matamoros to investigate, and did so, reaching Matamoros on 
September 1, 1840. The next day Ampudia marched to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande with five hundred men and two artillery pieces, 
where he remained until September 11, returning to Matamoros 
to report to Arista that the Texan vessels had retired." 

The abortive expedition of Mariano Arista across the Rio 
Grande had a two-fold effect on the revolutionists. When Arista 
first crossed the river, the provisional government of the Republic 
of the Rio Grande, by this time obviously more remarkable for 
its mobility than for anything else, fled again inside Texas.** 
Then, Arista’s return to Matamoros was the signal apparently for 
the advance of the federalist forces under Canales and Jordan 
toward the Rio Grande." 

Of Canales’ plan little is known, but subsequent events indi- 
cate that he intended to sever the line of communication between 
Monterrey and Matamoros, and to take Ciudad Victoria, capital 
of Tamaulipas. In mid-September, he ordered Jordan to move 
from the Nueces with a vanguard of ninety men to scout the ter- 
ritory east of the Rio Grande. Canales would follow shortly with 
the main force. 

Jordan proceeded with his men toward the Rio Grande as or- 
dered. On the march, however, he was overtaken by Juan N. 
Molano with orders from Canales that Jordan was to advance 


11/bid.; General in Chief to the First Division, August 30, 1840, Semanario 
Politico del Gobierno de Nuevo Leon, September 10, 1840. General Edwin More- 
house, of the Texas army, reported a slightly different version of the incident of 
Arista’s return to Matamoros. On the second night out of Matamoros, a “large por- 
tion of the men declared for federalism, Arista in appearance followed their example 
and persuaded them to stack their arms; this was no sooner done than they were 
immediately made prisoners by that portion of the army which still remained 
faithful, and Arista again declared himself a Centralist. About the time this under- 
plot was being enacted, an express reached the camp from Mitamoros with intelli- 
gence that the citizens had united with the troops and declared in favor of the 
Federalists.”—Austin City Gazette, September 16, 1840. 

12Arista to the First Division, August 30, 1840, Semanario Politico del Gobierno 
de Nuevo Leén, September 10, 1840. 

13Austin City Gazette, September 16, 1840. 
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into the heart of the country as far as China, Tamaulipas, in search 
of horses and supplies. Jordan, against the advice of the bulk of 
the Texans, acceded, and proceeded with Molano and another 
Mexican colonel, Luis Lopez." 

Arriving at China, the group learned that there were no horses 
in the town or its environs, but that at Linares there would be 
adequate supplies of every description. The band went to Linares, 
in west central Tamaulipas, where supplies were found, and the 
men outfitted themselves as they found necessary. They remained 
there for two days, and would have returned to rejoin the main 
body of federalists had the Texans had their way. Molano, how- 
ever, urged the group to go to Ciudad Victoria, where, he as- 
sured the men, they would receive pay. Against the advice of An- 
tonio Pérez, a native of San Antonio, who suspected treachery on 
the part of Molano, Jordan agreed to continue to Ciudad Vic- 
toria, capital of Tamaulipas.” 

Arista, waiting in Matamoros to ascertain the extent of the 
threat of the Texas squadron at the mouth of the Rio Grande, had 
learned that Canales and Jordan were moving toward the Rio 
Grande, and when the Texas squadron departed from the mouth 
of the river, he proceeded up the Rio Grande, reaching Camargo 
on September 22, 1840. The next day he learned that Jordan 
had crossed the river, apparently in the direction of Monterrey, 
and that Isidro Reyes, commanding the 2nd Division at Mier, 
had departed on September 20 to protect Monterrey from an at- 
tack. Arista learned also that Canales had crossed the Rio Grande 
into Tamaulipas, and that he was en route to China, after also 
crossing the San Juan River.** 

Meeting his field commanders Isidro Reyes and Rafael Vasquez 
at Concepcion on September 29, 1840, Arista made plans for the 
pursuit of the federalists. Reyes was given command of 650 caval- 
rymen and instructed to pursue the force of Canales, reportedly 
advancing on China. The next day, Arista, with the 1st Brigade 
of the ist Division, departed for Ciudad Victoria, toward which 
Molano and Jordan were advancing. Vasquez, with the end Bri- 


14] bid. 
15] bid. 
16El Ancla, September 28, 1840; March a9, 1841. 
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gade, was ordered to the Saltillo-Monterrey area, which he was to 
protect against possible attack by the federalists. The end Brigade 
consisted of three hundred men and three pieces of artillery.” 

Arista’s information concerning the movements of Jordan and 
Molano was accurate, for they were indeed marching to Ciudad 
Victoria, via China. The government of the department of ‘Tamau- 
lipas, upon learning of the approach of the group, abandoned the 
city, leaving the garrison in command of the quartermaster, who 
met Jordan and surrendered to him.** Molano wrote the prefect 
of the District of Ciudad Victoria, Luis Pérez, on September 29, 
1840, suggesting that a junta be called for the purpose of voting 
on the advisability of returning to the federalist Constitution of 
1824, or the centralist Constitution of 1836, and if the first 
were selected, that a provisional junta be named to govern while 
the Constitution of 1824 was passed with proper reforms.’® 

The junta was called by Molano and Pérez on the same day, and 
an act declaring for the Constitution of 1824 with certain reforms 
was passed on October 1.” The federalists installed new officers 
in the city, and waited a few days to protect the new government.*! 

The federalists did not remain in Ciudad Victoria for a long 
period of time; on October 6, a week after their arrival, they 
learned that Arista was approaching the city. Two hours from the 
receipt of this news, after a hasty council, the leaders decided to 
abandon the city; and Ciudad Victoria was presently evacuated. 
They took a line of march which led them through the mountains 
to the west of the city, and they camped in a gap of the mountains 
that night. The next day they marched to Jaumave, a small min- 
ing town, where they again camped. The leaders again held a 
conference, and at the urging of Molano, they decided to march 
on Saltillo.* 

The next night the federalists spent in Palmillas, and while 


17[bid. 

18Information from Anson G. Neal, Lamar Papers, VI, gg-111. 

19Molano to Pérez, September 30, 1840, Gaceta del Gobierno (Ciudad Victoria) , 
October 13, 1840. 

20Declaration of the Ayuntamiento of Ciudad Victoria, October 11, 1840, El Ancla, 
October 19, 1840. 

21Information from Anson G. Neal, Lamar Papers, VI, 99-111. 

22Tbid.; El Ancla, October 19, 1840. 
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they were at that point, Molano, unbeknown to Jordan, received 
a communication from Arista dated on October 11, in which 
Molano was offered terms of capitulation to the government. 
Molano answered with a long letter, dated on October 12, 1840, 
wherein he outlined terms under which he and his officers would 
be willing to come back to governmental obedience. He agreed 
that the worst of the sins committed by the federalists was the 
alliance with the Texans, whom he and his officers hated and 
would always hate, but that the Mexican government had forced 
that extreme act upon them. Molano expressed apprehensions, 
however, when he considered how federalist blood had been shed 
at Morelos, and how one of the abler officers had been decapi- 
tated by the centralist forces. He continued, 


if you, as we hope you will, shall act with good faith in this affair, we 
promise on our word of honor, as Mexican citizens, and in the name 
of our idolized and unfortunate country, that from this moment not 
a single shot shall be fired by this division at a Mexican citizen. With 
this understanding, we make the following propositions: 

ist. Oblivion of the past for political dissentions, including in this 
article all the Mexicans who have taken part in the revolution of 
Licenciate Canales. 

end. That the Mexican force shall march in a body to the neigh- 
boring town, with such of their arms, horses, and equipage, as may 
be necessary to the defence of their persons on the frontier. 

grd. That payment for the march be made to each person accord- 
ing to his rank. 

4th. Both parties pledge themselves not to ask for or receive, here- 
after, assistance from the Texans. 

5th. The letters of security to be issued to each individual shall be 
signed by you and the other respectable chiefs, with a promise to 
comply with and sustain their tenor.** 


Arista answered this letter of Molano’s with a counter-proposal, 
to which Molano acceded. Arista demanded that the federalists 
swear never to rebel against Mexico nor to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas; that Molano and his soldiers would abandon 
the ‘‘adventurers” among their ranks to their fate; and that the 
federalists (Mexicans) would prove their loyalty to the national 


23Molano and Lépez to Arista, October 12, 1840, reprinted from New Orleans 
Bulletin, November go, 1840, in Austin City Gazette, December 16, 1840. 
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government by assisting in any way possible any planned reinva- 
sion of Texas.** 

Molano’s plan to abandon the Texans was evidently to lead 
them far into the interior of Mexico. Leaving Palmillas, the expe- 
dition started for Saltillo, as Jordan planned; but he soon dis- 
cerned that they were on the road to San Luis Potosi. Further 
suspicion was raised when Molano continually refused to admit 
recruits to the ranks in the small towns through which the party 
passed. But Molano pleaded ignorance of the country, and the 
expedition then swung north toward Saltillo.** 

Upon approaching within a long day’s march from Saltillo, 
Molano again offered Jordan advice, and Jordan again accepted 
it. Molano stated that the road to Saltillo was in all probability 
fortified, and that it would be necessary to diverge from the main 
route and proceed circuitously. The force therewith left the main 
road, arriving at a well-stocked ranch six miles from Saltillo at 
midnight, where the federalists remained until the next morning.** 

The men prepared themselves for battle and began marching 
toward Saltillo. They had proceeded about two miles when they 
realized that there were enemy forces on an eminence ahead. The 
federalists were drawn up into a line of three groups, with the 
Texans in the center and the Mexicans on the flanks. About three 
hundred paces separated the three groups. Colonel Molano, de- 
siring a conference, then advanced under a white flag toward the 
enemy, who proved to be the forces of General Rafael Vasquez. 
Molano disappeared, and was presumed shot—or at least, that was 
the impression the other federalists had. Soon a communication 
came from the city for Colonel Luis Lopez, of the federalists; 
reinforcements appeared for the centralists; and Lépez, “without 
consulting with any one, rode out in front of the line, and waving 
his cap in the air, cried out—‘Viva el Supremo Gobierno—Mueren 
los ‘Texanos.’ 

With that, Lopez galloped off in the direction of the enemy with 


24Arista to Molano, October 14, 1840, ibid. 

25Austin City Gazette, December 2, 1840; information from Anson G. Neal, 
Lamar Papers, VI, 99-111. 

bid. 

27Austin City Gazette, December 2, 1840. 
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three followers. Colonel Gonzales, of Laredo, and Captain Pena, 
however, remained constant; but before they could group with 
the Texans in the center, the Texans were surrounded and these 
officers, thinking them lost, fled. The Texans were on their own.** 

The Texans, however, had taken possession of a large yard sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, from which they defended themselves 
against the enemy from three o’clock in the afternoon until sun- 
down. At that time Jordan, seeing that the supply of ammuni- 
tion was nearly gone and that the Mexicans were receiving re- 
inforcements constantly from Saltillo, determined to make a des- 
perate charge in an effort to break through the enemy. The 
Texans loaded their rifles and pistols; they spiked their cannon 
and overturned it; they gathered up what personal gear they 
could carry, destroying the rest; and charged the centralists.*° 

The Texans managed to break through the lines, gaining the 
ravine in which they had left their horses before the encounter, 
and began the retreat toward Texas. The next day they were 
threatened by a body of dragoons, but with a deadly volley dis- 
couraged the efforts of that detachment. Passing through Candela 
and Lampasos, they reached Laredo in safety, numbering one 
hundred and ten men. They had lost four men killed and three 
wounded in the enterprise. At Laredo, they were joined by 
Colonel Juan N. Seguin, who was marching to join the federalists 
with a company of thirty or forty men.*° 

The successful fight of the Texans to win their freedom, and the 
defection of the Mexican federalists who were with the Texans 
during this expedition, seemed to spell finis for the cause of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande. Antonio Canales, never much of 
a military commander, and having behind him a force daily 
depleted by desertion to the surer food and success of the army 
of Arista, opened negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the 
entire problem. After all, Canales must have reasoned that 
Molano, a member of the general council of the Republic of the 


2s] bid. 


29] bid. 

30[bid. See also information from Anson G. Neal, Lamar Papers, VI, 99-111. 
The battle of Saltillo was fought on October 23, 1840.—Arista to Ampudia, October 
27, 1840, El Ancla, November 2, 1840. 
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Rio Grande, had deserted to the enemy. Jordan, his ablest mili- 
tary leader since the execution of Antonio Zapata, had been de- 
feated in the environs of Saltillo. He, himself, was on the verge 
of being expelled from the northern frontier again. The mili- 
tary career of the Republic had been far from successful; only one 
battle had been won, and that a year earlier, at Mier. The 
revolutionists had not been able to capture Matamoros or Mon- 
terrey, nor had they been able to stand before the advances of 
the government forces. Furthermore, with an improving sta- 
bility of politics in Mexico City, the government was able to 
give more of its attention to the rebels on the northern frontier; 
and a rather able general was in the field against the revolution- 
ists with a substantial force. Consequently, pondering these 
things, Antonio Canales decided to capitulate, if he could do so 
advantageously. His representatives opened contacts with the 
enemy, and negotiations proceeded, assisted by a communica- 
tion from the president of the defunct Republic of the Rio 
Grande, Jesus Cardenas, to the effect that the villagers of the 
North (along the Rio Grande) were willing to submit to gov- 
ernmental control, and 


as primary authority of those villages during the revolution, I am 
now trying to arrange for a peaceful submission to government con- 
trol, since the war, entered into for the good of the frontier, has ended. 
Since the date of the occurrences near Saitillo [the defeat of Jordan 
and his Texans], the frontier has ceased to be an enemy. Affairs of 
national interest now demand attention and call for a reconciliation.** 


A measure of peace once again came to the frontier towns of 
the Rio Grande, and the Texans for the time being were willing 
to let the Mexican boundary rest, although they were active, it 
is said, in the trans-Nueces area in the cattle business. 

That there were Texans available for political adventures and 
that they were attracted to them, demonstrates the restless nature 
of these men, and it shows, also, how much the revolutionaries on 
the Rio Grande, plotting secession, depended upon them. The 
next attack on the Rio Grande by Texans was in 1842, only two 


31Cdrdenas to Arista, November 2, 1840, Gaceta del Gobierno (Ciudad Victoria) , 
November 14, 1840. 
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years later; and the situation had changed to the extent that at 
Mier that bitter December one of the leaders of the Texans was 
Colonel William S. Fisher, and one of the cavalry commanders 
under the Mexican General Pedro de Ampudia was Fisher’s old 
commander-in-chief, the ex-lawyer and ex-surveyor of Tamaulipas, 


Antonio Canales. 


Sam Houston and the Cevas War 
Fever, March-August, 1842 


HARRY A. GAILEY, JR. 


HE resumption of hostilities between Texas and Mexico 
in 1842 produced a situation in Texas reminiscent of the 
early stages of the Revolution. Men were called from 

their homes and were rushed with immoderate and unmilitary 
haste to meet the Mexican forces. The invasion of Texan terri- 
tory on March 5 by the Mexican General, Rafael Vasquez, called 
forth two immediate responses. The most popular reaction was 
the jingoistic, aggressive attitude which favored immediate re- 
taliation upon Mexico in the form of an offensive war. A smaller 
number of observers, while not unaware of the threat posed by 
this occurrence, wanted to alert the citizenry to the danger and 
prepare for a defensive war. The latter course of action, although 
unpopular, was the more realistic of the two. Those holding 
this conviction assessed the financial and military situation of 
Texas and found it ludicrous to imagine that Texas with her 
limited population should attempt to invade a country of some 
six million. The leader of the group which opposed a rash war 
was President Sam Houston. It was not expedient for him to 
make known such an unpopular view. Unless this is thoroughly 
understood, his actions following the Vasquez invasion seem in- 
consistent and wavering. In attempting to lead the Texans away 
from a disastrous war, however, Houston often found it necessary 
to pursue a course diametrically opposite the spirit of his more 
bombastic public utterances. 

‘To understand the events of the first half of 1842 it is necessary 
to show briefly the background of the seemingly sudden rever- 
sion to the days of 1836. Mexico, stung to the quick by her unex- 
pected defeat, utilized every opportunity to harass what she con- 
sidered her rebellious northern colony. Internal disorder pre- 
vented her from any immediate attempts to reconquer the lost 
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area. Her refusal to admit the loss of Texas was not hidden from 
the leaders of the new Republic. Fear of a renewal of the war 
of 1836 motivated much of the foreign policy undertaken by 
Texas in the six years after San Jacinto. The year 1842 merely 
saw the culmination of those forces of enmity between the two 
states which grew out of the frictions of those previous years. 

The major source of irritation between the protagonists was 
the question of the boundary line. The treaty of Velasco of May 
14, 1836, stated that ““The Mexican troops will evacuate the ter- 
ritory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del 
Norte.”? A secret agreement was also concluded at the same time 
between the Texas Republic and Santa Anna. Article IV of this 
convention stated that “A treaty of commerce, amity and limits 
will be established between Mexico and Texas, the territory of 
the latter not to extend beyond the Rio Grande del Norte.”? 
These were the only definite commitments made with the captive 
Mexican president concerning the boundary. The second agree- 
ment, although definitive, left the matter open for some future 
settlement. The legal worth of such instruments is questionable 
since the Mexican Congress had previously declared that any 
promises Santa Anna made as a captive would not be honored 
by Mexico. Santa Anna’s attitude concerning the boundary, aside 
from the treaty, is worth noting because it reflects a completely 
opposite point of view from that which he would assume in 1842. 
While still a prisoner in 1836, he wrote to Houston that the line 
of demarcation between the two countries “could easily be fixed 
either by the River Nueces, the Rio Grande or some other point 
of demarcation.”* Santa Anna also stated that Texas could never 
be successfully rejoined to the Republic of Mexico and that it 
would be foolhardy to try to recover a territory that was as worth- 
less to Mexico as Texas had proven itself to be.‘ 

On December 19, 1836, following the negotiations with Santa 


1 For text of treaty of Velasco, see Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from Its 
First Settlement in 1685 to Its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New 
York, 1855), II, 526. 

2For text of Secret Agreement, see ibid., 528. 

3Santa Anna to Houston, November 5, 1836, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, 
April 23, 1842. 


4Ibid. 
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Anna, Texas laid claim to all of the area north and east of the 
Rio Grande and a line extending from the river’s source to the 
forty-second parallel.’ This was an area over which the infant 
Republic could not hope to establish its right by immediate 
occupation, and the claim was not grounded in any treaty except 
upon the most tenuous premises. Furthermore, this claim, if hon- 
ored, would take great areas from the northern states of Mexico 
and include Santa Fe. Even though this portion claimed was too 
large to control effectively, there arose in Texas a group of expan- 
sionists who wished to make even more extreme claims.’ Mexico 
refused even to deal with the agents sent to treat with her on 
the problem of Texan recognition. Santa Anna had lost influence 
only temporarily following his return to Mexico. The position 
which he assumed toward Texas after he had returned to power 
was dictated in large measure by the internal conditions within 
the country. Had he had the inclination, after becoming head 
of the centralist government once again, to cut Texas loose, it 
would not have been politically expedient for him to do so. 
The missions of Barnard Bee, then Texan secretary of state, who 
attempted to seek Mexican recognition of the boundary of De- 
cember 19, 1836, and to negotiate for peace, were thus predes- 
tined to failure. He had landed briefly in Mexico, but soon left 
after feeling the temper of the government. His further efforts, 
along with those of General James Hamilton, proved equally 
fruitless. The stand of Mexico and Santa Anna by 1842 was di- 
rectly opposite that stated in 1836. This change of attitude is 
shown by Santa Anna’s statement: 


We have fully weighed the actual and the possible value of the terri- 
tory of Texas, the advantage accruing to Mexico by retaining pos- 
session and still more by the precarious situation to which she would 
find herself reduced were she to permit a colossus to arise within her 
own limits.’ 


5For Act of December 19, 1836, see H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of 
Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), I, 1193-1194. 

6For a discussion of further wild expansionist dreams held by Texans and expan- 
sionists in the United States during this entire period, see William C. Binkley, 
The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berkeley, 1925) . 

7Santa Anna to Hamilton, February 18, 1842, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, 
March 26, 1842. 
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Tied closely to the problem of setting a suitable boundary line 
was the actual relationship of Mexico and Texas in the disputed 
areas, particularly that portion which lay between the Nueces 
River and the Rio Grande. This illustrates a point mentioned 
before—the inability of the new Texas government to maintain 
a semblance of control even over the frontier areas nearest the 
center of its population. For all practical purposes the area south 
of the Nueces was a no-man’s land where renegades of both sides 
could find safety. Here, as well as farther westward, the Indian 
problem was acute. The only real Texan forces in this area con- 
tinuously were Ranger bands, led by men such as Jack Hays, 
which sought to minimize these dangers to the areas of advanced 
settlement. The army which operated in the area was an inter- 
mittent militia force generally in pursuit of marauding Indians. 
This large area continued in the main to be lawless. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar, the second President of Texas, had as one 
of the cornerstones of his policy the freeing of the frontier from 
the danger of Indian attack. His policy of extermination as 
stated in his message to the Fourth Congress on November 11, 
1839, was to have far-reaching effects, particularly upon the 
finances of the government. This policy did, however, serve to 
bring more armed men to the disputed territory. Of the innum- 
erable Indian clashes, one stands out more than any of the 
others, not because of its size, but because of the recovery of 
letters which linked Mexico with the marauders. This was a 
small engagement between a Ranger band and some twenty-five 
Indians led by a renegade Mexican, Manuel Flores. Flores was 
killed, and correspondence found on his body showed that the 
Mexican commander along the Rio Grande, Valentin Canalizo, 
had given Flores instructions to co-operate with the Indians in 
pushing the Texan settlers back beyond the Nueces line.* 

To illustrate further the complexities and confusion of the 
situation in the area south of the Nueces, there was the feder- 
alist revolt in Mexico early in 1839. This uprising against the 
centralist regime sought to obtain support from the Texan gov- 
ernment. For this purpose General Juan Pablo Anaya, the leader 
of the federalists in Mexico, came to Houston to bargain for aid, 
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and at about this same time the leader of the revolt in the north- 
ern states, Antonio Canales, succeeded in gaining the adherence of 
some one hundred and eighty Texans under Colonels Reuben 
Ross and S. W. Jordan.’ Later President Lamar thought better 
of allowing Texans to take part in such a revolt while treating 
with the other side for a peace treaty. To recall them, he dis- 
patched a small body of troops to northern Mexico. Colonel Ross 
had been quarreling with the federalist leaders and had already 
left for Texas. The federalists, seething at this action, turned on 
their erstwhile confederates and annihilated this whole body of 
troops sent by President Lamar. These actions with the federalists 
heightened the hatred and distrust felt by Texans of all Mex- 
icans.** 

More far-reaching in its influence on Texas than any direct 
occurrence was the indirect benefit accruing from the federal re- 
volt against the central government of Mexico. This general up- 
heaval kept the central government well occupied, and it was not 
until the collapse of the rebellion that Mexico thought seriously 
of reconquering Texas. After the collapse of Canales’ Republic 
of the Rio Grande in November, 1840, Mexico, under Santa 
Anna,’° was to have a period of relative peace and quiet. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that Mexico should take more serious notice 
of the rebellious colony to the north. 

Another phase of the problem, which is of extreme importance 
to the events of 1842, is the over-all economic state of the Texas 
Republic. Texas had only one commodity—land. She had, by the 
issuance of promissory notes backed up by land, cheapened her 
currency which had no other commodity to support it. Since 
Texas was of necessity an importing country, it was imperative 
that she either have money or credit.1' Her paper money was 
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issued in too large a volume and depreciated aimost to nothing. 
The loans which Texas did obtain were not sufficient to offset 
her unsound fiscal policy. Examples abound of the precarious 
situation of the finances of Texas. In 1838 President Houston, 
in vetoing the issuance of more promissory notes, stated that 
“owing to the depreciated character of our currency, qualified 
as it has been, the prices of merchandise in Texas are from one 
hundred to two hundred per cent higher than in the United 
States.” Of course, a major deficiency such as this would have a 
tremendous effect upon the whole of society. Commerce within 
the settled portions of Texas was stereotyped: “Money was scarce, 
there was no circulating medium in the country. Commerce and 
trade was by means of exchange of produce, goods, and chattels.”** 

As a result of the unstable financial conditions, and in order 
to promote commerce, President Lamar sought first to establish 
trade relations with the northern states of Mexico in 1839. Failing 
in this initial effort, he decided to force the commercial rap- 
prochement which he desired. The instrument which would ac- 
complish this was the ill-fated Santa Fé Expedition. A brief de- 
scription of this curious expedition is in order, for it proved to 
be the catalyst that called forth the retaliatory events of March 
and September, 1842, which led Texas to the brink of war." 
Lamar felt that if Texas rule could not be established in Santa 
Fé, Texas would still be able to profit immensely in the hard 
cash of the New Mexico market. If properly established, Texan 
traders would have a definite advantage there over their com- 
petitors from the United States. These imaginary advantages of 
diverting a large part of the Santa Fé market into Texas were the 
primary purposes of the scheme. Lamar’s dream of a Texas empire 
dictated the organization and nature of the expedition. In the 
fall of 1839, he called to the attention of Congress the commer- 
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cial advantages of Texas dominating this trade.** Congress, how- 
ever, would not give its approval to the project. Lamar then 
determined to act without specific authorization. It is not nec- 
essary to go into details of this expedition except to say that it 
was poorly planned and that the leaders miscalculated the 
amount of support they would receive from the natives of Santa 
Fé. The expedition left its encampment in June, 1841, and 
began the trek through the unknown territory that separated it 
from Santa Fé. In various groups the members, after many mis- 
adventures, were captured by Governor Manuel Armijo, and 
were started on the needlessly savage march to Mexico City.’° 

The fate of the members of this ill-starred expedition was not 
learned definitely until January of the following year. In this 
interim period, Sam Houston had become President for the sec- 
ond time in December, 1841. He had made clear his concern 
over finances and the absolute necessity of a sane fiscal policy. 
In his first message to Congress he admitted frankly that Texas 
was bankrupt. He said, ““We have no money—we cannot redeem 
our liabilities.”""" Thus when the fate of the expedition was 
learned in January, 1842, Houston was already committed to a 
policy of retrenchment. He refused to be stampeded into avow- 
ing the foolish attempt at reprisal made by the Congress. This 
reprisal was simply to be a redefinition of the boundaries of 
Texas, this time to include great portions of Mexico within 
the alleged boundaries. The President vetoed the bill with the 
notation that to assert such claims would “make other nations 
regard this action as visionary—or a legislative jest.’ 

The Congress, roused to fever pitch over the maltreatment of 
the expedition prisoners, passed the act over Houston’s veto. The 
country demanded the immediate release of the prisoners. That 
this was totally impossible, considering the state of affairs, did not 
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became apparent to the President’s critics until much later. The 
injudiciousness of the House of Representatives in this same vein 
is shown by its proposal of February, 1842, to extend the frontier 
by means of sixteen military posts and colonies—this at a time 
when Texas was hard pressed to maintain the frontier where it 
was against Indian and Mexican depredations.’* 

Santa Anna, in his recently recovered position of power in 
Mexico, chose to view the fiasco of the Santa Fé expedition as a 
hostile move on the part of the disloyal colony to the north. This 
could be utilized to explain away any overt Mexican moves against 
Texas. He stated this view concisely in a letter written on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1842: 


I believe war to be necessary, I believe it to be a measure indis- 
pensable to the salvation of Mexico and that her government will not 
faithfully perform her duties if she does not strain her resources 
to the utmost boldly to enforce a full confession of her justice.*° 


The spirit of war against his old enemy was again with Santa 
Anna. 

In a sense Mexico’s condition was as bad as the Texans’. The 
extremely limited financial position of both areas rendered their 
extreme bombastic claims and promises ludicrous. Internal con- 
ditions within Mexico were reflected by the fact that Santa Anna 
had forbidden the payment of all debts except the English 
claim, and these foreign debts amounted to some twenty million 
dollars. The expenses of his government were twenty-four million 
per year and his annual receipts six million.*? Even considering 
the possible inaccuracies of the above figures, it still remains true 
that the Mexican treasury had learned no lesson from the French 
invasion of Mexico caused by non-payment of debts in 1838. 

The major reason for the financial condition of Mexico was 
the existence of the institution by which Santa Anna hoped to 
punish Texas—the army. Contrary to the almost total reliance on 
the militia in Texas, Mexico depended only secondarily upon 
such a force. She kept instead a large standing army organized 
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in twenty-four military districts, each under a commandant gen- 
eral. The total force amounted to more than twenty thousand 
men.*? According to a contemporary account, the government in 
1842 was entirely too poor and destitute to maintain a large force 
without making the most onerous exactions on its citizens. An 
example of the heavy toll can be seen in the estimate of the ex- 
penses of the War Department in 1828. The exactions for mili- 
tary upkeep amounted to four-fifths of the total expenditure of 
the government.”* 

With the poor financial condition of Mexico and President 
Houston complaining vigorously during the first half of 1842 of 
his government’s inability to pay its way,** the most rational 
foreign policy for both governments would have been a policy 
of watchful waiting. Whether it was the conscious policy of Mex- 
ico only to harass the Texans in order to show foreign mediators 
that she still retained this power is an unanswerable question. 
This actually was the result of her policy. Such an aggressive 
policy was extremely dangerous because it could have involved 
her in a general war with the United States as well as Texas. This 
she could not have afforded. It was through the sagacity of Sam 
Houston that the ultra-patriots in Texas did not evolve a policy 
of retaliation against Mexico that would have been disastrous. 

On January 9, General Mariano Arista, the military com- 
mander at Monterrey, published a proclamation which asked the 
‘Texans to come back into the fold of the Mexican government 
and hinted of dire consequences if the warning went unheeded. 
When it was apparent that no affirmative action would be taken 
in response to this, General Arista made the first move in the 
tragi-comic war of 1842. He ordered General Rafael Vasquez to 
dispatch 150 men of his total command of 700 to cross the Rio 
Grande and to harass the Texas settlements. This was to be in 
retaliation for the Santa Fé affair.** Carrying out their orders 
with haste, the Mexican troops arrived before San Antonio on 
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March 5, 1842, and demanded the surrender of the town. A vote 
was taken among the few defenders** who decided to abandon the 
town as soon as possible. The so-called “‘runaway of 1842” was 
consummated that evening and General Vasquez moved into San 
Antonio. Mexican forces had simultaneously taken Refugio and 
Goliad. The Mexican forces showed no intention of occupying 
the territory. They stayed for only two days, retreating across 
the Rio Grande before any organized action could be brought 
against them. 

The Texan reaction to this invasion was immediate and in 
many cases frantic. President Houston was at Galveston when 
the news of the invasion reached him. He issued a general call to 
arms on March 10. A series of orders to the army placed Gen- 
eral Alexander Somervell in command and ordered him immedi- 
ately to San Antonio where an irregular force of 250 men under 
General Edward Burleson, the vice president, had arrived on 
March 15.7 In his orders to Somervell, it is obvious that Houston 
believed that a real invasion of the type of 1835-1836 had begun. 
The admonition “unless you can be assured that you can beat 
the enemy—fall back” is reminiscent of pre-San Jacinto days.** 
While the disposition and true size of the enemy force were still 
unknown, Houston continued to be perturbed. By March 14, how- 
ever, he had concluded that the Texas forces outnumbered the 
Vasquez force by three to one. The real danger was not in that 
small force, but in the one which Mexico might send to follow up 
the initial success. As if to confirm these fears, Houston received 
word on March 16, from George Van Ness, one of the erstwhile 
Santa Fé prisoners, that Mexico was making strenuous prepara- 
tions for invasion.” 

President Houston’s position seemed to be clear. His task was 
to organize the army and put it in a position where it could meet 
any expected invading force. On the other hand, he had to re- 
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strain those who wished to make of the Vasquez raid an excuse 
for an offensive war against Mexico. The ruling sentiment of 
the nation was for immediately punishing the Mexicans for this 
invasion. Anson Jones, then secretary of state, illustrated the war 
feeling in Texas following the Vasquez raid. He had considered 
an offensive war against Mexico in 1839 as the “most extravagant 
and foolish idea since the days of the crusades.’’*? Caught in the 
war fever, he rhapsodized on the prospect that the ‘Texan army 
would be in possession of Matamoros, Tampico, and Vera Cruz 
in six weeks.*t To Houston all such talk of a punitive war against 
Mexico failed to take into consideration the desperate financial 
condition of Texas. The condition of the treasury had not im- 
proved since his inaugural speech of the preceding December. 
If any invasion of Mexico was to be contemplated, money would 
have to be found, and at the time of crisis in 1842, the only prom- 
ise of such succor was a foreign loan. No immediate success could 
be hoped for, however, in this direction. ‘Trying to shore up the 
shaky finances, Houston finally in May appointed W. H. Dainger- 
field as commissioner to the United States in an attempt to float a 
loan of one million dollars.* 

The initial defensive moves against an all-out invasion by 
Mexico could be effected with relatively little cost to the govern- 
ment. The army was composed mainly of volunteers who, upon 
hearing of the Vasquez raid and fearing an all-out invasion, did not 
wait to organize themselves in even the most rudimentary form of 
military organization. They left their homes as soon as they could 
get ready “by ones, twos, tens, or twenties, as the case may be.’’** 
This was the manner in which the San Antonio relief force under 
General Burleson had been organized. The dependence upon 
militia, still flushed with the memory of the victory of San Ja- 
cinto, presented other grave problems. The militiamen were not 
amenable to discipline and were convinced of their invincibility. 
General Burleson shared their opinions of the situation. The 
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selection of Somervell to replace Burleson as the commander of 
all troops at Bexar was a move on Houston’s part to restrain this 
overzealous militia from committing Texas to a war. President 
Houston maintained that Burleson could not hold the dual role 
of vice president and commander of the troops.** This presup- 
poses that no other irregularities ever occurred in the Texas gov- 
ernment. Houston, however, could have made Burleson com- 
mander-in-chief as easily as the secretary of state became an emis- 
sary seeking a loan,** had he really been bent upon offensive war. 
Somervell had been a lieutenant colonel under Burleson at San 
Jacinto, and thus his character and military knowledge were 
known to Houston. Somervell, although personally brave, was 
timorous and reluctant to make immediate decisive decisions. 
He unwittingly performed the part that Houston had assigned 
him. He reached San Antonio on March 18, and found the troops 
there unwilling to have Burleson replaced in command. This 
predilection on the part of the Texan troops to disobey orders was 
well known to Houston since he had experienced it himself in 
1836 and 1837. He had laid great stress in his orders to Somervell 
upon the absolute necessity for the maintenance of discipline and 
obedience.** Somervell was faced immediately with the task of 
commanding troops who would not obey his orders. 

By mid-March it was obvious that the Vasquez raid was just 
that and not a prelude to an all-out attempt by Mexico to re- 
conquer Texas. On March 18, 1842, therefore, Houston ordered 
those men who were needed on the farms to be discharged.* 
Following this order, the personal situation in the army command 
became so strained that Somervell abandoned San Antonio and 
the troops to Burleson’s command. Now that the immediate dan- 
ger of invasion was past, President Houston ignored Burleson 
at San Antonio. Left without orders to move against Mexico and 
weakened by the discharges of the men needed on the farms, 
Burleson became more restive. Finally, after hearing nothing 
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from Houston as to the disposition of his rapidly diminishing 
army, he discharged the remainder on April 2.** Thus the only 
effective striking force standing between Mexico and the unpro- 
tected frontier settlements was disbanded. Only scattered forces 
remained throughout the rest of the country. Among these were 
the volunteers from the United States who came to Texas un- 
prepared, disregarding Houston’s earlier message that all emi- 
grants would be required to bring their own rifles, ammunition, 
and clothing for six months.*® General James Davis was sent in 
May to take charge of these disorderly and impoverished vol- 
unteers.*° 

With the discharge of the militia at San Antonio, the pressure 
on President Houston began to ease. He was relatively safe from 
some headlong action by a contemporary Fannin which would 
place the country in jeopardy. The threats that he had to deal 
with now were more latent than actual. He continued to make 
violently patriotic speeches such as that of “a proclamation to all 
Texans” of April 14, 1842, in which he used such flamboyant 
terms as “the puny efforts of Mexico will be harmless” and “our 
march to greatness cannot be impeded.’*t No organized army 
was available to be inflamed by his statements, so he could indulge 
in these bombastic utterances. To those who wished to organize 
individual military forces to raid and pillage Mexico, he directed 
a “proclamation concerning self-appointed agents” on April 25. 
In this he made clear that the struggle in which Texas was en- 
gaged with Mexico was a national one and not to be viewed as 
an opportunity for freebooters.** 

All of these actions by Houston were assumed by him because 
of the extreme danger to the country. He was extremely reluctant 
to call Congress into session because he felt the shortsightedness 
and extreme fervor of its members might be a liability rather 
than an asset. This feeling he expressed to Daingerfield on April 
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1, when he wrote, “I would call Congress, but I cannot trust their 
wisdom in our present attitude. I could not rely upon them from 
the indications given at last session. I do not wish bad made 
worse.’’*? If matters had been desperate, or had Houston been 
sincere in his statements promising an offensive war, one of the 
first actions, considering the depleted finances, would have been 
to call a special session of Congress. As it was, he was content 
to guarantee payment for supplies personally and allow the war 
fever to recede. General Alexander Somervell, that excellent 
choice as commander of the troops, was allowed to become the 
Collector of the Customs for the Port of Calhoun,** and the 
country as a whole began to forget the imminence of war with 
Mexico. 

On May 24, almost three months after the invasion, with only 
a few of the War Hawks still clamoring for an immediate re- 
prisal, Houston finally called a special session of Congress.** An- 
other month was to pass before Congress finally met. In his war 
message, President Houston guardedly suggested an offensive war 
with Mexico and placed the question of war or peace with 
Mexico. He stressed that Texas would need an army of some five 
thousand men to insure success in the venture. He made it clear, 
however, that his approval of any such affirmative vote would be 
conditional upon Congress’ solving the knotty problem of the 
necessary finance. He pointed to the fact that “the government 
cannot exist without a revenue. Its officers and agents must be 
supported.’’** To support an army one must have funds; thus 
Houston placed the question directly before Congress—if the 
members wished war they must find the key to the finances. He 
knew full well that this problem which had not been solved in 
seven years of the Republic’s existence could not be settled over- 
night. Thus the outcome of the deliberations was known by 
Houston beforehand. After discussing the subject for almost a 
month, the House of Representatives passed a bill authorizing 
an offensive war against Mexico. Having no other asset, they 
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were forced to rely upon land as the only way of procuring the 
means to carry on this campaign. 

President Houston’s next move was obvious. In a tautly worded 
veto message he cut the ground from under such a scheme. He 
pointed out that the Executive had no way of transferring the 
ten million acres of Texas land into a means of prosecuting the 
war. He objected to the proposed payment of the troops in land 
scrip which would be almost valueless. Houston stated, “To invite 
an army of five thousand volunteers into service without means 
to subsist them, would be productive of incalculable injury to 
the nation.’’*? Therefore, the President’s duty was to veto such 
a dangerous proposal. For this action Houston was blasted by 
those who felt certain that Texas was at last to have revenge upon 
Mexico. On the other hand, Houston had played his hand so well 
even the most pacifistic felt that he still nurtured plans for a 
descent upon Mexico. This seemed to be confirmed by a series of 
letters which Houston wrote in August proposing an expedition 
which would operate guerilla fashion against Mexico in the south- 
west.** The explanation of this action was to be found in the 
rather vain figure of Houston, who felt that he must still main- 
tain the facade of an ardent War Hawk. 

While some of the more rabid supporters of military action 
were threatening and were still brooding over Houston’s under- 
handed methods, the country as a whole accepted it. Relative 
peace and quiet had prevailed on the frontier since the beginning 
of April. Almost all of the forces had been disbanded and the 
warlike fervor was dead. General Adrian Woll, who had re- 
placed General Arista at Monterrey, would find only about one 
hundred and seventy-five men in San Antonio to oppose him 
when once again Mexico invaded Texas in September, 1842.*° 

The events following Vasquez’ raid of March 5, illustrate 
Houston’s capacity for handling a difficult situation and gaining 
the result which he desired. Throughout this period he was de- 
termined to have the means at hand to wage a defensive war if 
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the Vasquez raid should develop into something more serious. 
By the end of March it became obvious that Mexico would not 
launch a general attack at that time. It was necessary then to 
keep the Texans from committing folly by attacking Mexico. With 
the discharge of the volunteers under Burleson, this danger was 
lessened. The time interval between the actual invasion and 
President Houston’s call for the special session of Congress al- 
lowed the invasion to recede from being a contemporary event 
to a wrongful act of the past. Andrew Jackson was not correct 
in his belief that Houston had saved Texas by his veto of the 
war bill.°° Texas had been saved from a war caused by any hasty, 
ill-advised act by President Houston’s handling of the crisis long 
before Congress was called into session. 

The veto caused little popular disturbance, and soon “Old 
Sam” was as popular as ever. The country soon returned to 
normal and was not to be shaken from its lethargy until the 
Mexican invasion of September brought forth another quite sim- 
ilar situation which President Houston could not control so well 
as this earlier, more violent reaction. 
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BILLIE PERSONS 


HE purpose of the Spanish mission in America was pri- 
marily to convert the Indian to Christianity. In Spain 
and Spanish America the church and state were united, 

thus the crown held grave responsibility for the propagation of the 
faith. The king delegated this duty to the civil officials, one of 
whom was reminded by a mission inspector that he, a viceroy, was 
the ‘father of these orphans” and “miserable wretches,’ meaning 
the Indians. In fact, the mission inspector, lacking in sublety, 
went so far as to give the viceroy the volume, page, and column 
number of the canon law which declared his paternity." 

The ease of securing governmental aid for mission activities, 
however, sometimes depended “upon the extent to which political 
ends could be compared with religious purposes.’’* Happily re- 
ligious and political aims were in harmony. Spain claimed a large 
part of the new world but had a relatively small population 
which could not be spared to stake the claim. If the Indians were 
to be saved and civilized, they could settle the Spanish frontiers. 
In this way the missions became an integral part of the Spanish 
colonial system.* Through the missions the frontier could be held, 
extended, and guarded against French occupation. The mis- 
sionaries could be helpful explorers and diplomats. With proper 
influence over the Indian, the missionaries could prevent the 
savages from invading civil settlements and gain Indian aid in 
fighting hostile tribes. The crown officially acknowledged the 
political and military purpose of the mission when it charged the 
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expenses for the missions to the Rano de Guerra or War Fund.* 

For religious as well as political reasons the missions were to 
civilize the Indians. In this respect, Carlos Castaneda wrote, 
“They were in reality the first vocational schools, the first agri- 
cultural experimental stations, the first industrial centers, the first 
self-government units, the first health and recreation centers, in 
a word the first and only civilizing agency for the native races 
in Texas.”’* 

Historians and officials have employed various terms to describe 
the civilizing task: to ‘““domesticate,” to teach “discipline,” “good 
manners,” “habits and customs of civilized life,” and to become 
an “industrial and agricultural school” or a “‘school of life.’’® 
The Texas missions were, or tried to be, all of these. 

The most characteristic feature of the civilizing plan and of 
temporal life in the missions was work or industry. The emphasis 
upon work in the mission plan would suggest that it was the 
basic element of civilization. Perhaps here was an early pro- 
nouncement of the glories of labor, a philosophy which seemed 
to permeate the frontier in later centuries. Beside the theoretical 
need to discipline the Indian in work, here was the practical need 
to feed and clothe him while he learned about civilization. As the 
missions were largely isolated communities, they had to be some- 
what self-supporting. The missionaries, therefore, taught the In- 
dians arts and crafts and the cultivation of the soil. 

In Mexico and New Mexico, Indians were congregated in their 
own villages or pueblos where they lived a sedentary, semi-agri- 
cultural life. The missionaries merely moved in and started to 
preach. Texas Indians, on the other hand, were generally war- 
like nomads of a lower cultural level. In order to learn the chores 
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of civilization, the Indian had to be divorced from his wandering 
ways and established in a pueblo. Conversion often occurred in 
the winter when the Texas Indians were existing on a diet of 
weeds, worms, and roots. Protection from the weather and abun- 
dant food made civilized life seem irresistible. The priests realized 
that the goods were powerful inducements; one remarked that 
newly converted Indians “learn the faith through the mouth 
rather than through their ears.’ Those who accepted the village 
life were called Indios reducidos, as opposed to the hostile Indians, 
Indios bravos. 

The missions were only one of the three types of Spanish set- 
tlements; there were also military and civil groups. Ecclesiastical 
matters were referred to the archbishop of Guadalajara, while 
civil and military affairs were subject to the viceroy and audiencia 
of Mexico. The Texas missions were usually conducted by two 
missionary colleges, de Progaganda Fide in Querétaro and Zaca- 
tecas. Presidents, who headed smaller groups of missions, super- 
vised local matters.* 

Five missions around San Antonio achieved enough material 
success to make them worthy of consideration as a part of the 
civilizing scheme. San Antonio de Valero, a Querétaran mission, 
was established in 1718. San José y San Miguel de Aguayo was 
founded by the college of Zacatecas in 1720. Three East Texas 
Querétaran missions, Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcion 
de Acufia, San Juan Capistrano, and San Francisco de la Espada, 
were moved to San Antonio in 1731. 

The government bore the expense of founding the missions; 
the missions were supposed to become self-supporting as soon as 
possible. They were designed as temporary frontier organiza- 
tions; in ten years each mission was to be turned over to the 
secular clergy and its lands and goods distributed to the Indians. 
The time limit had been the result of experiences with the In- 
dians of Mexico. Missionaries soon found that they would need 
longer in Texas. The priests received a sinodo of 450 pesos paid 
from the royal treasurer and drawn by the apostolic treasurer. 
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The padres were not to receive nor demand compensation or fees 
from the Indians or Spaniards. 

Father Antonio Olivares’ list of needed supplies for the pro- 
posed mission of Valero indicates the type of activities in the 
mission. The list included: 

(1) Provisions for the support of the missionaries and Indians, 

(2) Seed corn, 

(3) Forty-eight head of cattle, 

(4) One hundred head each of sheep and goats, 

(5) Tools for building the church and houses, 

(6) Cooking utensils, and 

(7) Presents for the Indians.° 
By 1719 Valero secured pumpkins, chile, and melon seed to plant. 
Vine and fig tree cuttings were brought from Coahuila. 

Usually once a year a pack train, with military escort to protect 
it from the hostile Indians, arrived at the missions with supplies. 
Most of the supplies came from Mexico, Saltillo, and San Juan 
Bautista. Saltillo was the principal food market. 

The supplies came from outside the mission, as did most of 
the pattern of life. The missionaries made few attempts to adapt 
or relate Indian culture to that of Spain. There were some con- 
cessions, however, to the Indians. The missionaries said that corn 
was grown instead of wheat because the Indians preferred it.’ 
The mission buildings, inside and out, sport frescoes with color 
discords and geometric patterns which indicate Indian craftsman- 
ship. Possibly the designs and colors were incorporated to satisfy 
the natives’ love of color." 

Aside from those two possible concessions, mission life was 
regulated by an established pattern which involved building, 
working in the fields and on ranches, and learning arts and crafts. 

The missions contained a church and rooms for the mission- 
aries, which were usually to the back or side of the church. Houses 
for the Indians and shops for arts and crafts were arranged in a 
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square with a rampart which served as one wall for the houses. 
In 1768 Fray Gaspar José de Solis described the pueblo at San 
José by writing: 

The structure consists of a perfect square of stone and lime, each 
side is two hundred and twenty varas long and has a door, there are 
towers in opposite corners, each one guarding its two sides. The 
dwellings of the Indians are built against the wall from five to six 
varas in length and four in width, Within each there is a little kitchen 
of four varas in length, a chimney and loopholes which fall on the 
outside for defense against the enemy; there is an arched granary of 
stone and lime.” 


In 1758 Governor Jacinto de Barrios y Jaurequi reported that 
San José had eighty-four apartments built of stone. Each con- 
tained a metate (stone to grind corn), a pot, a comal (flat iron 
or rock for cooking corn cakes) , a water jar, a closet, pantry, bed, 
and dresser. Solis added blankets, sheets, and buffalo hides.** 

The apartments, the church, and the shops were built with 
Indian labor, under the supervision of the padres and in some 
cases soldiers. The earliest structures were jacales, houses made 
of brush, mud, and straw. The Indians stuck poles at intervals, 
added brush between them, and filled the cracks with mud. As 
late as 1762 San Juan had houses of this nature."* 

More permanent buildirgs were composed of adobe, stone, and 
concrete. To make adobe, Indians dug a pit, stacked the clay by 
the side, and filled the pit with water. They added the clay to the 
water, and sometimes straw and grass for binding. Then they 
poured the clay mixture into wooden frames and allowed it to 
dry. They laid the bricks with a mixture of mud and covered the 
cutside surface with a thin layer of mud. Builders used adobe for 
the least important structures such as Indian houses, garden walls, 
and well heads.** Early buildings had adobe concrete, although 
Concepcion and other buildings after 1731 had domes of a mix- 
ture similar to present-day concrete with pulverized stone and 
sand. 
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According to local folklore, while the walls of San José chapel 
were built the interior was filled with dirt so that the stones could 
be placed and the dome poured over the mound of dirt. When 
the masonry was dry the Indians removed the dirt by hand and 
with hand-shovels.*® Harvey P. Smith, the architect in charge of 
the restoration of San José in the twentieth century, confirmed 
the legend, although he admits there is no written evidence in 
the records. He contends that the missions owned few tools and 
that churches in Mexico were built in this manner.’? Another 
student of architecture, Charles Mattoon Brooks, Jr., called the 
tale hogwash, but he did so in a more refined manner. Brooks 
thought that wooden sub-forms, like those used today in poured 
concrete buildings, were probably used. He reminds the reader 
that there was a similar story about the dome of Hadrian’s tomb 
in 135 A.D. At any rate, mission inventory lists show no dearth 
of building tools as Architect Smith would suggest.'* 

San Antonio proved to be a fortunate site for mission build- 
ing as there was abundant rock for construction. Many of the 
mission buildings were composed of tufa, a grey rock with cel- 
lular structure which was found along the San Antonio River. 
Most pieces were rough boulders which the builders often used 
in their original form by chinking the cracks with splinters of rock 
and coating the whole with plaster. Such structures can be seen 
today at San Juan Capistrano. A limestone, called “Concepcion 
stone” was quarried near Concepcion Mission. Concepcidn stone 
possessed the remarkable quality of remaining soft after it was 
removed from the ground so that sculptors could work it. The 
stone did not split under a chisel and it was so soft that it could 
take deep undercutting. After it was exposed to air for some hours, 
it gradually hardened. Examples of limestone sculpture may be 
found at Concepcion and San José." 

Other building materials included lime, metal, and wood. Most 
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cf the doors were of carved wood. Lime was used in plaster for 
the exteriors and interiors and in whitewash to lighten the dark 
rooms. Metal was probably brought to Texas in crude state and 
made into bolts, locks, keys, door hinges, and decorative flat studs 
by local artisans.*° 

Outside the mission walls were mission farms. In 1785 Father 
Lopez reported that the farms were enclosed by strong wooden 
fences which were repaired annually. The missionaries taught 
the neophytes elements of farming, but Lopez wrote that the 
missionaries had to determine every act “down to the very smallest 
details,” even how often and how many pieces should be added 
to repair the fence rails.*? Soldiers, called mayordomos, helped 
manage the farms. 

The harvest was stored in a common granary or barn under 
lock and key. The padres worked out a system of distributing food 
in an attempt to teach the Indians self-control. In 1758 San José 
missionaries gave each Indian one peck of corn, a piece of meat, 
and tobacco on Sunday, and beans, corn, and brown sugar on 
Thursday. On Sunday night some Indians would eat, drink, and 
make merry over a week’s rations and apply for a new portion the 
next morning. Gradually the Indians were supposed to learn the 
civilized habit of rationing food.*? 

After the harvest the neophytes were supplied with provisions 
and seed was laid aside for planting. Any surplus went to market 
for the neighboring soldiers and settlers. The pueblo officials 
made the business arrangements, with the priest acting in an 
advisory capacity. Money from the transactions went to the In- 
dians individually and could not be used for the missions or the 
missionaries.** 

By 1762 the missions reported good crops. In the next few 
years they were able to supply the presidios of San Antonio, La 
Bahia, Orcoquisac, and Los Adaes. San Antonio missions had 
fenced fields which were well tilled and had good irrigation 
ditches.** 
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The system of irrigation was a significant part of the farming 
activities, and the availability of water often determined the selec- 
tion of a mission site. By a series of connected acequias, or irriga- 
tion canals, settlers and Indians watered their crops and cattle. 
Through a system of levels and dams, the water flowed past the 
missions and villa and joined the San Antonio River. Indian labor 
under the direction of the padres probably built the ditches and 
dams. Concepcion or Pajalache ditch was constructed in 1729, 
and between 1718 and 1744 the Indians dug the Alamo Madre 
ditch, which was six miles long and irrigated nine hundred acres 
of Alamo land. The San Juan canal, built in 1731, served five 
hundred acres, and the San José acequia, built around 1730, 
served six hundred acres.** In 1768 Father Solis found at San José 
“an irrigation ditch so large and carrying so much water that it 
seems like a small river, and it has a great number of fish in it. 
The canal waters many fertile fields, all of which are fenced in 
for more than a league.”*® One author wrote that San Antonio 
had the “best works of Spanish irrigation engineers in Texas. 
They seem to have exhausted the possibilities of the region.’’*? 
The success of mission crops was in a large measure dependent 
upon the efficiency of the irrigation system. 

The chief crops were corn, beans, chile, and cotton.** In 1745 
the four Querétaran missions had 8,000 bushels of maize, or 
Indian corn.”® In 1762 the five mission granaries had a total of 
4,900 bushels of corn and over 700 bushels of beans.*® Other crops 
included watermelon, lentils, calabashes, potatoes, sugar cane, and 
pumpkins. Historian Frederick Chabot, who unfortunately dis- 
dained the use of footnotes, added “olives superior to those of 
France.”** Most of the missions had orchards with a variety of 
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fruit trees. San José could boast peaches which weighed a pound.** 
Bolton wrote: “The missionaries transplanted to the frontier 
and made known to the natives almost every conceivable domestic 
plant and animal of Europe.’’** 

Tilling the soil was not the most primitive. For example, in 
1762, Valero had forty yokes of oxen, thirty plows with plow- 
shares and harrows, twelve carts, fifty axes, forty hoes, and twenty- 
five scythes.** 

Each pueblo owned a ranch which was often located some dis- 
tance away. It is significant that Spain modified her pueblo 
system somewhat when she came to Texas. She switched em- 
phasis from field crops to ranches. Needs for grazing, rather than 
tilling, determined the size of the land grant. J. Evetts Haley, 
the historian of cattle and cattlemen, concluded the Spanish “evi- 
dently regarded the province as a more suitable grazing than agri- 
cultural country and this liberality in the disposition of lands un- 
doubtedly stimulated the development of the industry.”* 

In 1785 Father Lopez wrote that sheep did not increase so 
readily as cattle because wild animals destroyed the sheep; some 
sheep got lost in the brush; and the herders were indolent and 
unreliable.** Cattle multiplied rapidly, but Texas was not nearly 
so successful as California in this respect. The hostile Indian raids 
in Texas cut down the number of stock, while the Indians of 
California became adept at handling cattle.’ 

By 1762 the San Antonio missions each had ranches with 
corrals, equipment for tending cattle, and one or more stone 
houses occupied by workers and their families. At the four 
Querétaran missions there were about 4,897 head of cattle, 1,600 
horses, 12,000 sheep and goats. San Francisco raised the most 
stock, with 2,262 cattle and 4,000 sheep and goats. San Juan, 
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Valero, and Concepcion followed in order.** In Fray Ciprian’s 
report of 1749 San José had about 2,000 head of cattle. In 1768 
Solis wrote, “This mission has from ten to twelve leagues of 
ranch that is called El] Atascosa, where there are about ten droves 
of mares, four droves of burros, about thirty pair, and about 
fifteen yoke of oxen for plowing ..., and about five thousand 
head of sheep and goats.’’*® 

None of the inspectors saw fit to chronicle the methods used 
in handling the cattle. Testimony in cattle suits during the latter 
half of the century reveal that annual roundups took place 
when the area was not terrorized by hostile Indians. In Governor 
Barrios’ report of 1758 San José claimed 1,500 head of “all 
branded.’’*° 

Neither the settlers nor the Indians were supposed to slaughter 
the animals for their hides alone; the animals were to be used 
solely as a source of food. At San José six bulls were killed weekly 
for the neophytes. Sick Indians ate lamb chops and chicken broth. 

Along with ranching and farming, mission Indians worked in 
shops. Father Morfi wrote concerning the San José Indians, ‘““They 
understand and apply themselves with effect in mechanical works, 
and fluently perform some of the arts.”** The San Antonio mis- 
sions maintained carpenter, masonry, blacksmith, cabinet-making, 
and weaving shops. Contemporary inspectors found a sugar mill 
and a tailor shop at one of the missions. 

Women and older men busied themselves with making cloth 
from the cotton and wool produced in the missions. The raw ma- 
terials underwent the entire process of cleaning, combing, spin- 
ping, and weaving to become textiles. In 1762 Valero had a 
workshop with four looms, and two storerooms with cotton, wool, 
combs, cards, and spindles. Concepcién and Espada each had 
three looms.*? Products of the looms included sayales, mantas 
(shawls or light bed covering) , terlingas, rebozos (head scarves) , 
fresadas, blankets, sack cloth, and a variety of cotton and woolen 
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goods.** Most of the Indian clothing was made in the missions. 
San José had a tailor shop,** which must have been fairly suc- 
cessful for Solis found the Indians “decently dressed, each having 
two suits, one for work days and another better one for feast 
days.’’*° 

Indians acted as carpenters, cabinetmakers, masons, and _black- 
smiths. The craftsmen built the furniture, shoed the stock, sharp- 
ened instruments, and did general repair work around the pueblo. 
Their equipment was varied. An inventory of tools in the San 
Antonio missions included crowbars, axes, iron and steel, buck- 
saws, handsaws, English saws, compasses, bits, beam scales, brass 
scales, brass frames, shears, chisels, hammers, trowels, bushel meas- 
ures, peck measures, bellows, anvils, blacksmith’s hammer and 
tongs, files, stone picks, and planes.** The apostolic treasury sup- 
plied tools made of iron; Indians and local Spaniards made tools 
of wood and other materials.** 

San José had two mills. Although the nature of the sugar mill 
is unknown, it was probably the first in Texas. The sugar cane 
grown in the mission fields was converted into piloncillo (brown 
sugar bars) and syrup or molasses. The padres favored the luxury 
of brown sugar as a means to placate, or as they said, “‘regale” 
the natives.** 

Today a restored grist mill, probably built around 1768, stands 
on the grounds of San José. A ditch carried water from the San 
Antonio River about two miles west of the mill. The water turned 
a horizontal wheel mounted with millstones and then flowed into 
the fields through another deeper ditch. This type of mill is 
known as a “Norse Mill” and was used in areas of little water 
with a high fall, usually in mountain regions.* 

As pottery was made in other Texas missions, San Antonio 
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neophytes may have produced ceramic vessels. There was ade- 
quate clay in the area and inventories listed water jars and ‘‘pots.” 
Restoration workers at San José in the 1930’s excavated a num- 
ber of ‘“‘stilts’’ which were instruments used in glazing pottery. 
An aspect of civilized life akin to Indian life was fighting. 
Some of the work at the mission revolved around defense of the 
pueblo. Built in a square, the buildings served as fortresses. San 
José was the best fortified of the San Antonio missions. There 
was a low bulwark over each of the four entrances. Inside the 
entrances were openings which corresponded to the Indian houses, 
where the Indians could fire under cover if the enemy attacked 
the entrances. A fifth door was open during the day but fronted 
by a large cleared space to prevent enemy approach under cover.”” 
Two armed Indians patrolled within the walls and two rode out- 
side the walls on horseback. Morfi wrote that if the enemy “were 
capable of laying siege, the besieged, having as they have their 
granaries well filled with food and plenty of good water in their 
wells, could afford to laugh at their opponents.’*t Some of the 
neophytes had rifle practice and military exercise. In 1768 about 
one hundred and ten men from San José could handle arms, 
forty-five had guns, sixty-five had lances, bows, and arrows. An 
armory held guns, bows, arrows, and lances to arm the Indians. 
The other missions spent effort and industry to attempt de- 
fense. Santa Ana wrote in 1740 that Valero “was better able to 
withstand seige than any of the three presidios of the province.”* 
Mission Indians also formed a part of almost every army which 
left from San Antonio to fight the Comanche and Apache." 
Several priests and a few soldiers administered the work at 
the missions. They were aided in some cases by the Indian of- 
ficials. For training in citizenship, the Indians were given limited 
self-government. Lopez, who saw the missions in 1785, wrote: 
In temporal matters these missions are governed and administered 


in the style and fashion of a family by a common father who, being the 
spiritual head, also looks after their interests and wants with as much 
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careful exactness and punctuality as the best father could do (because 
their Excellencies the Viceroys, who thought it best, provided that it 
should be done in that way) .5+ 


By secret ballot the Indians elected a governor and alcaldes; 
they also selected regidores (councilmen) , an alguazil (sheriff) , 
and two fiscales (overseers) . 

With such variety of activities and apparent success how could 
the number of Indians decline so that there were not enough 
neophytes to till the fields and weave the cloth at Valero in 1778?°° 
By a proclamation of February 23, 1793, Valero was secularized 
with only thirty-nine to receive rations. At the time Espada had 
fifteen Indians, San Juan eleven, Concepcion thirteen, and San 
Jose twenty—all missions which had numbered neophytes in the 
one and two hundreds. A decree of April 10, 1794, declared the 
last four San Antonio missions secularized. 

The secularization decrees themselves may have been the result 
of a series of reforms which accompanied the reign of Charles 
III in Spain. The Texas missions had sent no revenue to the royal 
treasury; they were operating in the red most of the time. Pos- 
sibly the missions had served their purpose and the wealth of the 
new world could revert to the crown.** 

Factors in Texas, however, probably influenced success or fail- 
ure more than those in Spain.*? The temporal success of crops 
and crafts was misleading; for despite impressive statistics of 
fanegas and heads of cattle, the missionaries were constantly 
training new converts. Not many families of Indians settled down 
in the pueblo to raise generations of civilized people in the mis- 
sion atmosphere. One visitor in 1785 pointed out that most of the 
Indians at Valero were sons of uncivilized natives, even though 
the mission was founded in 1716.°* 

One factor which affected a decrease in number was the large 
number of runaway Indians. The missionaries had this problem 
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constantly before them. The year 1737 was a black year in San 
Antonio. All from Espada, one hundred and thirty-seven in num- 
ber, most from San Juan, and a few from Concepcion, left the 
missions. 

The Indians of the missions were largely of a nomadic char- 
acter, with a rather low level of culture. The glamour of free 
rations and clothing often wore off when the neophytes found 
they had to work diligently. They had little concept of material 
values; they would gladly exchange a copper kettle, an ax, a hoe, 
or even a metate for a piece of brown sugar, or a horse for a 
pint of liquor.** Some Spaniards considered the Indian inher- 
ently One wrote: 


Although the Indians in every other way are very limited in com- 
prehension and lacking in reasoning ability, in the matter of con- 
cealing idleness or laziness by unostentatious excuses and appearance 
of pious sanctity, which they do with consummate hypocrisy, they are 
very skillful. Thus they avail themselves of the assignment to the 
gardens or private work, only to slip away from the task and very 
shamelessly profit from the toil of others, regardless of whether the 
latter be their fathers, sons, or brothers.*+ 


Historian George P. Garrison wrote that the system of con- 
fining these natives in pueblos “was hardly calculated to make 
them love either Christ or the Spaniards.”*? Henderson Yoakum, 
another historian, maintained that if the Franciscans had gone 
with their converts on hunting trips and adapted to the Indian 
culture instead of demanding a new sedentary way of life, they 
“would have met with greater success.”"** Perhaps the mission 
policy was not flexible enough, but such a plan as Yoakum’s would 
have defeated the crown’s purpose of settling the area and would 
probably have been of questionable civilizing influence. 

Large tribes in Texas, such as the Apache and Comanche, 
simply refused to settle in the missions." San Antonio was in 
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constant danger of Apache attacks, and raids took a heavy toll in 
cattle and human lives. During 1736 and 1737 the Apache killed 
two Indian women from San Juan, two women from Concepcion, 
and carried off two mission boys. They stole from forty to fifty 
horses from the Espada herd and raided the settlement and 
presidio.** In some places neophytes refused to go out of the 
pueblo to herd the cattle for fear of the hostile Indians. The 
Apache caused a reversal of the Indian policy. The Marquis de 
Rubi’s report suggested a war of extermination against the Apache, 
as he felt they could no longer be trusted and could not be dealt 
with by the missions."® The peace policy was abandoned and “‘the 
Spanish undertook the destruction of the Plains Indian before 
his soul had been saved.’’*? Some contend that the adoption of a 
partial military policy was an admission that the mission system 
had failed.** 

At times epidemics of smallpox, measles, and buboes (‘‘a 
leprous venereal disease’) swept the San Antonio missions."* In 
1739 smallpox and measles hit the San Antonio missions. Indians 
viewed smallpox with alarm and felt safe only in flight. Hence 
many abandoned the missions. Many who remained could not 
work because of the disease; others played sick to avoid work. 
At the end of the year San José had only forty-nine Indians. From 
goo Valero was reduced to 184, Concepcién went from 250 to 
120, and Espada from 118 to 66."° 

Human elements outside the missions often presented a handi- 
cap in San Antonio. Continual bickering occurred between the 
governmental officials and the missionaries, the villa citizens and 
the missionaries. Recriminations were so violent that it is diffi- 
cult to fasten blame on one side. Part of the difficulties arose 
from the loosely defined spheres of activity in the administrative 
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system. Father Morfi concluded “that in New Spain, there is no 
better country, but on the other hand, no worse people.’ 

Disputes between the missions and presidios centered largely 
in the military’s refusal to give the missions guards for helping 
train the Indians and searching for lost neophytes. In 1729 the 
viceroy ordered the captain of the presidio at San Antonio not to 
furnish soldiers to help recover Indians. Father Miguel Sevillano 
pleaded that such an order would result in the “irreparable ruin 
of the missions,” for the missions would soon be abandoned; if 
this had been the original policy, there would have been no 
missions." 

A personal feud between a missionary and a governor even 
prefaced the founding of the first San Antonio mission, Valero. 
The most dramatic altercation, however, between missionaries 
and a governor was the case of Carlos Franquis Benites de Lugo 
in 1736 and 1737. Among other things, the governor used mission 
Indians for work without pay, abused and insulted the mission- 
aries before their charges, opened their mail (a federal charge 
in those days, also), gave citizens power to kill mission cattle, 
cut down the number of mission guards, and transferred mis- 
sionaries at will. One of his favorite threats was to pack a mis- 
sionary from the province, to home or to hell, on a mule. The 
missionaries protested his acts, saying “by actions, words and 
writing he has interfered with” the missions “to the extent of 
threatening their work with ruin,’’* and “the Governor is dan- 
gerous only as a wolf is malicious but without plan.’’** The gov- 
ernor responded in kind with the charge that the missionaries 
were grasping and concerned only with their own interests. 
“They are,” he said, “exceedingly covetous and adhered to the 
vows of poverty only by appearances.” He felt misunderstood 
when he wrote: 


For almost two years, now, I have been in this city and have en- 
dured so many and such unspeakable humiliations, outrages, and 
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indignations that I truly cannot find sufficient words with which to 
describe them. ... The grief they inspire in me is so overwhelming 
that I am conscious of being alive only because I can still suffer. When 
I examine my conscience, I find it free from mortal guilt.** 

During his regime many of the Indians began to ignore the 
routine of mission life and some abandoned the missions com- 
pletely. 

Disputes between the missionaries and officials grew until in 
1769 Father Marion de los Dolores offered to turn the temporal 
administration of the missions over to the military and civil of- 
ficials. He said that the missionaries were supposed to convert 
the natives and that the governmental officials should handle 
all other matters concerning mission life. The officials refused 
his suggestion and beat a hasty retreat by retracing their accu- 
sations, but quarrels continued throughout the period. 

Disagreements between the villa settlers and missionaries also 
often centered around temporal aspects. The settlers claimed 
that the missions occupied the best lands and that presidios 
bought mission products to the exclusion of villa products. The 
settlers wanted to hire Indian labor, but the fathers refused on 
the grounds that the Indians might be mistreated or corrupted, 
or that they might run away.*® 

The subject of unbranded cattle concerned the missionaries, 
the villa settlers, the soldiers, and the crown. In 1780 the com- 
mandant general of the Interior Provinces decreed that all un- 
branded cattle belonged to the king. Any individual could round 
them up if he paid the royal treasury fifty cents a head. Much 
of the unbranded cattle around San Antonio belonged to the 
missions and ranchers who, because of Indian hostilities, had not 
held a roundup in fourteen years. The mission cattle had been 
a source of conflict between the settlers and missionaries since 
Governor Franquis’ regime. The cattle had been one of the 
largest sources of wealth to the missionaries. Both the settlers 
and the missionaries protested against the order. 
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In 1785 Father José Francisco Lopez made a tour of the mis- 
sions and he, too, protested against the order. He wrote that 
formerly the income from the cattle and the missionaries’ allow- 
ances had been enough to pay for the mission expenses; currently 
the missions were reduced to want. They had to pay four reales a 
head to eat their own cattle, “like any strangers.” They saw the 
Apache permitted to damage their cattle, Apache and soldiers 
drive off their herds, and soldiers and settlers kill them. Lopez 
declaimed that the Indians might cry like the Prophet Jeremiah, 
‘Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us. Consider and behold 
our reproach. Our inheritance is turned to aliens; our houses to 
strangers.” To cinch his argument, Lopez added that not a real 
had been sent to the royal treasury.7® 

Disregarding pleas on all sides, a royal decree of September 
21, 1787, upheld the order, and allowed a four months’ grace 
period for the settlers and missionaries to gather and brand their 
cattle. The San Antonio missions lost their unbranded cattle be- 
cause they did not have enough tame horses or Indians for a 
roundup.”° 

Hence political, human, and economic factors were interwoven 
to influence the decline of the missions. The actual degree of 
success or failure of the civilizing scheme and the mission as a 
whole is still a matter of academic debate. It is true that the 
missions were a temporary institution, but the self-sufficient, civ- 
ilized communities which in theory were to replace the missions 
did not develop. Yet some of the Indians were civilized enough to 
marry into the villa and presidio. As an instrument for holding 
the frontier, the missions did help to hold and settle San Antonio 
from 1718 to 1794. 

Compared with the Anglo-American philosophy that the only 
good Indian was a dead one, the theory of civilizing the Indian 
was a humane effort regardless of the outcome.*° 
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Notes and Documents 


A Journey from Sweden to CeKxas in 1867 
JOHANNES SWENSON 


Translated and edited by CARL T. WIDEN 


INTRODUCTION 


HE account by Johannes Swenson which follows relates 

a journey from Sweden to Texas just after the close of 

the Civil War. Swenson was a member of a group of 
young people numbering about one hundred. This account was 
written in Swedish in 1917 upon the occasion of a fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebrated by the Texas Swedish Pioneers Association of 
which Swenson was a founder and vice president. 

S. M. Swenson, an uncle of Johannes Swenson, left Sweden at 
the age of twenty and arrived in New York in 1836. He came to 
the Republic of Texas in 1838 where his success as a merchant 
and plantation operator was phenomenal. Originally the labor 
of Swenson’s cotton and sugar plantations was furnished mostly 
by Negroes. This Swenson found not wholly satisfactory. In 1847 
S. M. Swenson visited Sweden and the reports of his success in 
Texas led a party of twenty-five relatives to emigrate the next 
year. A wave of migration was inaugurated. Swenson found the 
labor of the efficient farm youth of his home parish highly sat- 
isfactory in Texas. Through Swenson’s brother, Johan, all who 
desired to do so were transported to Texas, the emigrant obligat- 
ing himself to work a year for his sponsor in payment of passage. 

Emigration ceased during the Civil War. Swenson opposed 
secession and went to Mexico where he carried on extensive com- 
mercial activities. At the close of the war he went to New 
Orleans and later to New York where he was rated a multi- 
millionaire. Emigration had been revived by 1867. 
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Currently the descendants of $. M. Swenson own more than 
three hundred thousand acres of land in Texas, the S M S Ranch, 
with headquarters in Stamford, managed by his great-nephews, 
W. G. Swenson and A. M. G. “Swede” Swenson, the latter a 
former member of the Board of Regents of The University 
of Texas. 

Thus through the years larger and smaller groups came to 
Texas from Sweden. Meriting attention is Swante Palm, an uncle 
of S. M. Swenson’s and recognized as one of the leading cultural 
personages in early Texas, who arrived in 1844. 

The 1867 account of Johannes Swenson which follows is prob- 
ably a fairly typical narrative of experiences of Swenson-spon- 
sored Swedish emigrants to Texas. 


A beautiful summer day early in the morning of June 12, 1867, 
a large crowd was gathered at the railroad station in Forserum, 
a village in Central Sweden. The occasion was that Daniel Heard 
and family were going to America for the second time and with 
him a group of about one hundred young men and women, all 
with few exceptions, from fifteen to thirty years of age. Many 
people were gathered to say a last farewell to their relatives and 
many fathers and mothers, their voices stifled with tears gave 
utterance to “God be with you, my son, my daughter.” 

But we cannot stay here any longer as the locomotive is sput- 
tering and the conductor is shouting “All abroad.” And when we 
were all on board, the engine gave a powerful jerk and our trip 
to America had begun. Soon we arrived in J6nképing where 
additional travelers joined us. Many friends were gathered to 
say a last farewell. The next stop was in Falk6ping, our train 
being a special train from Forserum to Gothenburg. Here there 
was another great addition to our party from places in Skaraborgs 
province. The next time our train stopped we were in Gothen- 
burg, where we arrived the same day June 12. The next day we 
were all out sightseeing in the city. In the afternoon we called at 
Mr. Lyon’s office as he was the agent of the Inman Line with 
which we were going to travel. Here we received our tickets and 
cur Swedish money was exchanged for American dollars, but 
there were not many as worldly goods were rather meagerly rep- 
resented in our party. 
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In due time, on the 14th we went abroad the steamer Hero 
which would take us from Gothenburg to Hull, England. We 
said farewell to many friends who had accompanied us to Gothen- 
burg and shortly before sundown the S.S. Hero lifted its anchor 
and steered out into the Kattegat. We were all on deck as long 
as we could catch a glimpse of our beloved fatherland, which 
many of us would never see again. The next morning we were 
in the North Sea. There was a cold wind and high waves; with 
few exceptions all were seasick. From all quarters one heard 
groans, “I am so sick I believe I shall die—would that I had stayed 
at home instead of dying in this misery.” And other similar ex- 
pressions. As stated, the waves were running high, but the Hero 
was a good little steamer and made progress in spite of the waves. 

On the afternoon of the 16th we caught a glimpse of the 
English coast and in a couple of hours we were in the harbor of 
Hull and went ashore. Here an emigrant agent met us and we 
were stowed in a hotel. I say “stowed” as it lacked ordinary con- 
veniences. It was Saturday when we landed in Hull and our 
trunks and other luggage remained aboard the steamer until 
Monday. On Sunday most of us looked over the city and early 
Monday morning we were on the steamer’s deck to see to that our 
belongings were in good order and to arrange for the transfer to 
the railroad train which would take us to Liverpool. It was a 
special train, exclusively for emigrants. 

The countryside around Hull had great natural beauty in its 
summer attire, a more glorious picture one could not ask to see, 
but it did not last long and when we approached Liverpool the 
entire stretch was that of a huge factory town—high chimneys, 
low chimneys and from all dense smoke columns rose to the sky. 

Finally we arrived in Liverpool and after leaving the train, the 
three baggage cars were switched to another track and we were 
hustled off to an emigrant hotel with Mr. Lyon and Mr. Heard 
at the head, a policeman on either side and one in the rear so that 
no one would get lost. The emigrant agent who met us was a half- 
blood Negro. There was a frightful commotion when our luggage 
was to be transferred from the railway to the S.S. City of Balti- 
more as a carload had disappeared and could not be located. 
What should we do? All our possessions were in these freight cars 
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and no one would leave Liverpool without his belongings. We 
were compelled to go aboard the City of Baltimore and Mr. Lyon 
assured us that our effects would be located and shipped to New 
York. Just as the Atlantic steamer was lifting its anchor, however, 
we saw a small boat darting out between the larger ships and 
approach our steamer at high speed. All eyes were fixed on the 
little boat and as it came closer we recognized Mr. Lyon in the 
bow waving with an object in his hand. In a few minutes it was 
alongside and soon everything was on board and the City of Bal- 
timore was gliding out of Liverpool harbor on the afternoon of 
June goth with about one thousand passengers and a crew of one 
hundred twenty-five. 

About the city of Liverpool there is not much to tell as I saw 
enly a little and that did not make a good impression. One saw 
ragged, halfnaked and dirty streetboys by the hundreds, large 
grey houses and filthy streets and alleys. But it was a trip to 
America which I was to write about, not about cities and scenery 
so we return to the City of Baltimore. 

As already stated, the anchor was lifted and our course was 
steered to Ireland where a large number of sons and daughters 
of the “Emerald Isle’ came aboard. Then our course was west- 
ward and we were soon again in the Atlantic Ocean. The weather 
was beautiful, the sea was calm and the City of Baltimore made 
good headway. The food was good and the treatment by the 
officers and the crew, all one could desire. 

Occupation aboard varied greatly. Many read and sang songs 
while others danced to the music of an accordion, others engaged 
in finger pulling and wrestling and many other pastimes were 
devised, more than I can name. The weather was beautiful the 
whole time we were in the Atlantic and the days were all alike. 

On the morning of June goth the lookout shouted “land.” 
There was a terrific rush to get up on deck as all wanted the 
first sight of the shores of our future homeland. Soon we could 
see the Goddess of Liberty. As we approached at good speed we 
could clearly see her as she stood with the torch extended as if 
to welcome us. Now we are directly in front. The City of Balti- 


1$wenson has obviously substituted a later incident for the 1867 trip as the 
Statue of Liberty was shipped from France in 1885 and unveiled in 1886. This 
confusion of incidents would seem to be perfectly understandable. 
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more fired a cannon as a salute and all heads were bared. Shortly 
before sunset, Saturday, June 29th, the City of Baltimore cast 
anchor and we had arrived in the highly publicized Land in the 
West. The voyage over the Atlantic from Liverpool to New York 
was made in nine days and six hours, the fastest crossing up to 
that date. We remained on board the steamer until the following 
Monday. The banker S. M. Swenson and the missionary Hedstrém 
came to see us on board the steamer. On Monday morning, July 
1st, we went ashore at Castle Garden and underwent medical 
examination. Even here the missionary Hedstr6m met us and 
handed out tracts and New Testaments, both in Swedish and 
English. How the party as a whole fared during the stay in New 
York I know very little as I and a few others were taken by Mr. 
Hedstrém to a boarding house. After two days we moved to Mr. 
Swenson’s home on Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. Now we had the 
opportunity to look extensively about the city. On the Fourth of 
July with the banker Swenson as leader we took a street car to 
Central Park, but to describe all we saw there is impossible. 
After dinner at a restaurant we went to Barnum’s museum. 
Among the remarkable displays were also General Tom Thumb, 
his wife and baby. Later we went to Swenson’s home for supper. 
In the evening we visited Brooklyn Heights where we saw the 
grandest fireworks we had ever seen. 

Saturday, July 6th, we all boarded the steamer bound for Gal- 
veston. The name of the boat I have forgotten, in the event that 
it ever had a name and, with the reader’s kind permission I will 
include the captain, the ship and crew in one bundle and call it 
all trash. We were all aboard the steamer and steered out into the 
Atlantic Ocean. The weather was beautiful and the sea calm, 
but a severe storm came to meet us and the waves struck our boat 
with terrific force. There was a creaking and a crashing, the mast 
and the entire ship trembled and a cry came from the engine 
room that the ship had sprung a leak. In a rush the pumping 
equipment was put in motion, but it consisted only of an old 
wooden pump operated by hand, heavy labor which required 
many hands and which must continue without the slightest inter- 
ruption for two days and two nights. Fortunately there were many 
strong men on board so that we could change places, otherwise 
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all would have gone to the bottom. The old pump spurted a 
stream of water continuously four inches in diameter, requiring 
three men at the pump handle. 

Another unpleasant incident added to the difficult situation. 
The first mate quarreled with the cook and shot and killed him. 
With the prospect that any moment we might go to the bottom 
we arrived at a harbor in North Carolina. If I recall correctly it 
was named Smithville. Here the damage to the ship was repaired 
after two days. We saw a little of the destruction caused by the 
war during a battle between a Northern fleet and Southern troops. 
Many destroyed ships lined the water’s edge; on the shore were 
long breastworks and behind them the graves of the fallen war- 
riors.” 

Our next stop was Key West where we arrived July 18th. Our 
food had been bad and insufficient. We spent two days there un- 
loading cargo from New York and took on a cargo of coconuts 
and bananas. In the tropical heat some of our party took a good 
salt sea bath but forgot that we were under a tropical sun, so 
their backs were sunburned, something that caused a great deal 
of discomfort for the remainder of the trip. 

We hoped to get more and better food as the captain had been 
ashore to get provisions, but we were greatly deceived as they 
became worse daily. Shortly before sundown on July igth, we 
left Key West. All the sailors were drunk and a bloody fight 
arose among them. All left their stations and the ship drifted aim- 
lessly before the wind and waves. About midnight the crew 
sobered up so that our course was set toward Galveston, where 
we arrived July 22nd. The last days on board we subsisted on 
a few potatoes, a few drops of molasses and some hardtack. The 
per capita allotment of drinking water was about one quart daily. 
However, we thought if only we get to Galveston all will be well, 
but upon arrival there we were placed in quarantine and kept 
there three days on account of the yellow fever. Our food re- 
mained the same as before. When the quarantine was lifted we 
boarded the steamer that would take us up the Buffalo Bayou 


2Swenson evidently had in mind Charleston, South Carolina, instead of Smith- 
ville, North Carolina. Charleston suffered immense damage in the final Civil War 
campaign in 1865. 


This log cabin was originally built, perhaps in 1848, on S. M. Swenson's plan- 
tation, "Govalle,"" now a part of the city of Austin. Govalle in Swedish means 
"good grazing-ground.'' The cabin was the home of his kinsfolk, the Gustaf Palm 
family, who came from Sweden in 1848. For years it was the social center of the 
early Swedish pioneers. Later it was moved to Fourteenth and San Jacinto streets 
in Austin and currently stands as a permanent memorial in the Luther League Park 
in Round Rock as one of the sturdiest examples of pioneer homes. 
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to Houston. Here we got the first good meal since we left New 
York. We left Galveston and steered into Buffalo Bayou shortly 
before sunset. It was a beautiful moonlit night. How delightful 
it was to stand on deck and let the leaves of the trees on shore 
pass between the fingers. About midnight the ship stopped to 
take on wood. I shall never forget how glorious it felt to put the 
feet on solid ground again. It was also the first time on Texas 
soil. After the wood had been loaded, the ship continued up the 
bay and at four in the morning we were in Houston. Here we 
were met by Gust and Wilhelm Forsgard and Mr. Wettermark 
who was in Texas to collect insects for a museum in Stockholm, 
also some other Swedes who had arrived in Houston a year earlier. 
Some of our party were invited to Mr. Forsgard’s home about a 
mile south of the city limits, which I learn is now in the heart of 
the city. In Mr. Forsgard’s home we had a hearty reception and 
stayed a few hours. Then again to the city and at one o'clock 
we were on the train bound for Brenham. 

Houston at that time appeared to be no larger than Round 
Rock is today. The railroad between Houston and Brenham was 
very bad and it jolted as if we were sitting in an old farm wagon. 
Especially defective was the bridge across the Brazos River. The 
train moved very slowly and it creaked and crashed so that I ex- 
pected that we would fall into the watery deep. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived in Brenham where S. W. 
Palm, Otto Swenson from Austin, also Johan Israelson and a 
wagon from Mrs. Parson met us. We took our baggage from the 
train and loaded it on the wagons* whereupon S. W. Palm and 
Otto Swenson announced that supper was ready, which we shared 
together. Next morning we were up early. Some of our party 
remained with Mr. Forsgard in Houston, namely fifteen man- 
servants and two servant girls, and here in Brenham the rest of 
the party separated, some bound for Manor and Austin, others 
to Brushy in Williamson County. 

After a good breakfast our caravan started. All the men must 
walk as the wagons were heavily loaded with our baggage and 


3In the baggage was a homemade reed-organ, built by J. W. Swahn, one of the 
party, and used as his trunk. Later the organ played an important part in the home 
devotions of these pious folk. The organ has been placed on exhibit at the Texas 
Memorial Museum. 
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the women and a few children who were with us. We now had 
a warm struggle ahead. To walk in the deep sand in Washington 
and Lee counties was no small matter. But we went ahead steadily 
although the sweat poured in streams down our cheeks and backs. 
We soon found that our old Swedish clothing was too heavy in 
this warm climate; however, we plodded bravely onward and 
perspired. 

Finally at eleven o'clock on July 31st, our party came to a halt 
at John Palm’s house in Brushy, the present Palm Valley. We 
had reached our destination and many of the Swedes who lived in 
the neighborhood came to extend a welcome. 

This ends my story. I am convinced that none of my traveling 
companions had the remotest thought that we should live to see 
the splendid results now manifest in the large and _ beautiful 
Swedish communities which have sprung up in many parts of 
this great state. God’s will has been done, a miracle before 


our eyes. 
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Dr. Ferdinand Koemer’s Account of the 
Llano-San Saba Country 


Translated and edited by RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


oT long after his return to Germany from Texas, Dr. 

Ferdinand Roemer’ wrote a letter in which he gave his 

impressions of that part of western Texas in the area 
of the Llano and the San Saba rivers. This letter was written 
by Dr. Roemer from Hildesheim on April 3, 1850, to Freiherr 
von Bibra, then an official of the Verein zum Schutze deutscher 
Einwanderer in Texas (Society for the Protection of German 
Immigrants in Texas) .2 This society of German noblemen, for 
which reason its settlers in Texas referred to it as the Adelsverein, 
associated itself on June 26, 1844, with Henry Francis Fisher 
and Burchard Miller, who in 1842 had received a colonization 
contract from the Republic of Texas to introduce one thousand 
German, Dutch, Swiss, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish families 
into Texas as settlers in the region along the Llano and San Saba 
rivers west of the Colorado.‘ 

Dr. Roemer, a geologist, with a doctor of philosophy degree 
in geology from the University of Berlin, arrived in Texas on 
December 22, 1845,‘ in the employ of the Society to explore its 
grant for mineral resources. The letter which he wrote to Von 
Bibra follows: 

Hildesheim, the 34 April, 1850. 
Most highly respected Sir: 

In your last letter you expressed the wish that I should give 
you my opinion about the physical conditions of the Society's 
grant lying north of the Llano and on the right bank of the Colo- 


1For an account of the work of Dr. Roemer, see Samuel Wood Geiser, Naturalists 
of the Frontier (Dallas, 1937), 181-214. 


2For an account of the founding of this Society, see Rudolph Leopold Biesele, 
The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, 1930) , 66-102. 
For the sake of brevity this article will call the Verein the Society. 

3For a map of the grant, see ibid., 80. 

4MS. Colonization Papers, 1846-1873, Archives, Texas State Library. 
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rado, as the conditions are of importance to the founding of 
settlements. I follow your request gladly to write you about the 
conditions of the grant because I have recently received several 
communications which have made me more favorably inclined to 
the area in a number of important respects. 

In my book about Texas’ I expressed the opinion that the 
Society's grant consisted mostly of hilly country and plateaus 
which comprised some lands suitable for settling especially along 
the rivers and creeks crossing the region, but that in fertility 
it was definitely below that of the region between the Guadalupe 
and San Antonio River. This is still, in the main, my convic- 
tion. The Society’s grant is for that reason, however, not to be 
considered worthless for German settlement. Some of the earlier 
expressed doubts and fears have been proved ungrounded by the 
experience of recent times and several disadvantageous conditions 
have turned out more favorably. 

Since my departure from Texas several settlements have been 
founded between New Braunfels and Fredericksburg so that 
Fredericksburg is no longer an isolated settlement, and at the 
same time the northern boundary of these settlements has been 
pushed nearer the southern boundary of the Society’s lands. The 
former inaccessibility of the grant has been in part removed or 
at least lessened by the opening of several new roads, especially 
that from Austin to Fredericksburg. The fact that the road from 
Lavaca Bay via New Braunfels, Fredericksburg, and through the 
grant to Paso del Norte on the Rio Grande has proved itself as 
cne of the most direct and recommendable routes for emigrants 
to California, can not fail to increase the value and importance 
of the Society’s grant and assures the first settlers in the grant an 
easy and profitable use of the products which they raise above 
their own needs. 

Contrary to my expectation, Fredericksburg has been able to 
carry on without the support of the Society, and in several suc- 
cessive years the people have produced good corn crops there. 
This lends greater hope than before to the assumption that corn 
can be produced in the grant. Many stretches of land with at 


5This is a reference to Roemer’s Texas, published in Bonn in 1847. This book 
was translated by Oswald Mueller and published by the Standard Printing Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas, in 1935. 
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least equal fertility of soil as in the region of Fredericksburg 
are to be found in the Society’s grant, I am thoroughly convinced. 

The unexpected peaceful behavior of the Indians, and espe- 
cially that of the Comanches in the last few years,’ which made 
it possible for a small group of German settlers from Darmstadt 
to establish a settlement on the Llano,’ and the strong military 
protection which the government of the United States offers 
against possible outbreaks of the Indians, do not make it abso- 
lutely necessary that the colonization of the Society’s grant must 
begin with larger town-like settlements, such as New Braunfels 
and Fredericksburg, but make the immediate use of the many 
small tracts of fertile soil along the rivers and in the more isolated 
portions of the grant by the founding of farms appear to be safe 
and without risk. 

All these and many other conditions favorable to the settling 
of the grant, which have come about since I left Texas, make it 
very likely that the Society’s grant will become the desirable goal 
of settlers much sooner than could be anticipated a few years ago, 
and that consequently the value of the land will increase in rapid 
progression. In all events these conditions are of such a nature that 
they must cause the shareholders of the Society to establish new 
measures to protect themselves in their property and to secure 
for themselves considerable profits therefrom. 

It may certainly be more definitely expected that the Society 
will adopt strong measures for the continuation of its undertak- 
ing, since the uncertain and doubtful legal relations of the Society 
to the grant have been changed recently in such a favorable man- 
ner by an act passed by the legislative assembly in Austin, the 


6This peaceful behavior of the Indians resulted from a treaty which John O. 
Meusebach, second commissioner-general of the Society, made with Santana, 
Mopechucope, and Pochanaquarhip, the head chiefs of the Comanches, on the San 
Saba, at the time of the full moon on March 1 and 2, 1847, and ratified at Freder- 
icksburg two full moons later. The fullest account of Meusebach’s expedition into 
the grant when this treaty was made is given in Roemer, Texas, 283-329. Other 
accounts of the treaty are given in various books, to which footnote references are 
given in Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, pp. 
183-187. 

7This settlement was named Castell after one of the pritcipal members of the 
Society and was located on the north or left bank of the Llano. Close by the settle- 
ments of Leiningen and Schoenburg were presently founded. 
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parts of which Mr. Dooley* explained in a letter to me. At the 
time of my sojourn in Texas the feeling of the Texan people and 
government, stemming from a certain jealousy, was so little favor- 
able to the rights of the Society to the grant that there was danger 
that the Society might lose its rights through judicial process since 
the contractual stipulations, especially about the number of set- 
tlers to be introduced, could offer a welcome pretext and appar- 
ently just foundation for such a decision. 

Evidently that former feeling has changed in recent months 
through the cessation or at least strong cutting down of the 
Society’s activities, since through this retrenchment the people 
became conscious of the great material benefit which had come 
to the whole western part of Texas through the existence of the 
Society's undertaking. That very favorable law is to be regarded 
as the product of the former large pecuniary sacrifices of the 
Society, and only the use of rights acquired by the Society through 
this law grants the Society the opportunity not only to regain the 
formerly made outlays but also to realize even yet the advantages 
which had in the beginning been hoped for. 


I am 
Respectfully yours, 
Dr. FERD. ROEMER. 


8M. A. Dooley was the first district judge in Comal County and later a member 
of the Texas Legislature. 
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Account of the Journey of Benard de la Harpe: 
Discovery Made by Him of Several Natious 
Situated in the West’ 


Translated and annotated by RALPH A. SMITH 


The Council of Louisiana, which consisted, at that time, of 
MM. de Bienville and Hubert, charged me with the command of 
the troops and of the post of the Nassonites, Cadodaquious, 
Nadsoos, and Nagodoches, savage nations above the Natchitoches, 
about whom we had yet little knowledge; to this end they ordered 
M. Blondel, lieutenant of the company, commanding at Natchi- 
toches, to give to me, in passing, a detachment of six soldiers 
from his garrison with a senior sergeant to be under my orders. 
These gentlemen solicited me to do my utmost in order to succeed 
at entering into trade with the Spaniards of the province of Texas, 
the Kingdom of Leon, and New Mexico and to spare nothing in 
order to make discoveries in the western part of Louisiana, assur- 
ing me that I should be reimbursed by the Company? for any 
money that I should advance and expense that I should incur. 
M. de Bienville entrusted me with a letter for the Spanish gov- 
ernor of the province of Texas, of which here is the tenor: 


I have received, Sir, the letter which you have done me the honor 
of writing the seventeenth of October last; I am charmed to learn that 
His Catholic Majesty has chosen you as governor of this province of 
Texas; I have the honor of making my compliment to you. The unity, 
in which His Majesty wishes that you should live with us, makes for 
me so much the more pleasure, that the King, my master, orders me 
also to render all the services which rest with me to the Spaniards, 
and to live in a good understanding with them. I wish with all my 
heart that you would offer to me some occasion, where I would be 


1This translation is from a copy of La Harpe’s journal and accompanying letters 
(1718-1720) printed in French in Pierre Margry (comp.), Découvertes et établisse- 
ments des Frangais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de l’Amérique Septentrionale (1614- 
1754). Mémoires et documents Originaux (6 vols.; Paris, 1876-1886), VI, 241-306. 


2John Law’s Company of the West. 
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able to prove to you individually that no person has the honor of 
being more completely than me, Sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant, 


De Bienville. 
From New Orleans, the eighteenth of December, 1718. 


Above was written: To M. Don Martin de Alarcon, Knight of Saint 
James, Captain General and Governor General of the province of 
Texas. 


The 17th [of December, 1718], I had keel-hauled* from on 
board the vessel of M. Bellanger two mutineers of my troop; 
the same day we departed in company with M. de Boisbriand, 
who was going to the Illinois with two big boats and three 
pirogues. 

The goth, we passed by Vieux Tinsas [Old Taensa],* situated 
ten leagues from New Orleans. The concession of M. Demeuve, 
managed by MM. de Laire, Chastan, and de la Roue, is located 
here, but is in a very bad condition. 

The 23rd, we stopped at the village of the Homas [Humas],° 
located twelve leagues from the Tinsas, on the right going up 
the river; the savage village is half a league inland; it is situated 
in a level country; the houses or huts surround a great space; they 
are sixty in number, which are able to make up two hundred 


8Keel-hauling was punishment by dragging under the keel of a ship. 

4The Taensa tribe was related in customs and language to the Natchez. Shortly 
before the historic period they must have separated from the Natchez and lived on 
Lake St. Joseph, an ox-bow cut-off of the Mississippi River in present Tensas 
Parish, Louisiana, where La Salle (1682), Tonti (1686 and 1690), and Davion, La 
Source, and De Montigny (1698), and D’Iberville (1700) found them. In 1706 
fear of a Yazoo and Chickasaw attack caused the Taensa to take refuge with the 
Bayogoula, whom they afterwards treacherously attacked and almost annihilated. 
After this the Taensa occupied several locations along the lower Mississippi, one of 
which was doubtless called by La Harpe Vieux Tinsas. Later, Bienville assigned 
land to them near Mobile, Alabama, then capital of Louisiana. In 1764 they moved 
to the Red River to escape passing under English rule with the French lands 
east of the Mississippi. Still later, they moved to Bayou Boeuf and from there, about 
1803, to the north end of Grand Lake, where a small bayou bears their name. 


5The Humas were a Choctaw tribe, in earliest French times, living on the east 
bank of the Mississippi seven leagues above Red River. In 1699 they had 140 huts, 
or 350 families. A Baton Rouge, or Red Pole, on the site of Louisiana’s present 
capital, marked the boundary between them and the Bayogoulas on the south. 
The Tonicas, fleeing from the Chickasaws, in 1706, settled with the Humas. They 
later rose up and killed most of their host. The remaining Humas settled near 
New Orleans, and then, sometimes afterwards, in the vicinity of present Houma, 
Louisiana, where several hundred half breeds still lived in 1912. 
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men. This nation is occupied at raising chickens and at the culti- 
vation of corn and beans. 

The 28th, we departed from the Homas, having advanced two 
short leagues. We passed by on our left the Chetimachas River, 
which descends to the sea to the west of the Mississippi: We 
commandeered, in front of this location, several pirogues of this 
nation, with the chiefs who were going to New Orleans to ask 
for peace from M. de Bienville, who had had almost all of them 
destroyed by our allies in order to avenge the death of some 
French, from whom they had lifted the scalp. 

The goth, in the morning I killed a deer that was crossing the 
river; soon afterwards we arrived at Bayogoulas,® on the left of 
the river. Formerly there was a village of savages by this name. 
The concession of MM. Paris Duverney and De la Garde is lo- 
cated here under the direction of M. Dubuisson, who is a very 
honorable man, of great intelligence, and, according to all appear- 
ances, he will be able to succeed in this establishment, which is 
situated only four leagues from the little Chetimaches River. 
This nation was established in 1719 [sic] a quarter league from 
this concession. 

January ist [1719], we advanced three leagues leaving from 
the home of M. Dubuisson. 

The 2nd, we made three leagues up to the passage of Manchac, 
which crosses to Lake Maurepas, which is a great convenience for 
the boats, that have legal business at Biloxy and at the Isle aux 
Vaisseaux. 

The grd, we advanced six leagues and made camp at the 
Batons Rouges.’ The etymology of this comes from the many red 


6In 1700 the Bayogoulas lived with the Mugulasha on the west bank of the 
Mississippi. This was about sixty-four leagues from the mouth of the Mississippi 
and about thirty leagues below the Humas village. The Humas lived seven leagues 
above the mouth of the Red River on the east bank of the Mississippi. The 
Bayogoula village had about 107 huts, 200 to 250 men, and two perpetual fire 
temples with animal figures as the wolf and bear, and especially the opossum, as 
well as bird figures at the door. The opossum seemed to have been the chief deity 
propitiated. In a dispute between the Bayogoula and Mugulasha chiefs, the 
Bayogoulas almost exterminated their host. Afterwards, in 1706, the Bayogoulas 
received the Tonicas into their village, who surprised and massacred most of the 
Bayogoulas. Smallpox ravaged the remnants so that by La Harpe’s visit their 
village did not exist, and within only a few years after him not a family was known 
to exist. 

7The site of the present capital of Louisiana. 
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painted posts, planted in this place in order to serve as the bound- 
ary between the Tonicas {Tonikas or Tunicas]* and the Oumas 
[| Humas] nations for their game, which is abundant in these areas, 
both buffalo and deer. 

The 4th, having advanced two leagues, we passed the island of 
Iberville, from which place to Pointe Coupée, where we made 
camp, one estimates at three leagues. 

The 5th, we went five leagues, we camped at Point of the Cross 
of Detour, from which place to the entry of the Red River one 
estimates at ten leagues and to the Tonicas at thirteen, although 
to go by land to this village it was only three leagues, in the 
strong current through a small stream which leads straight ahead. 
Formerly the Mississippi had its course through there. 

The 1oth, after having advanced ten leagues since the fifth, 
we arrived at the entrance of the Red River, situated at the thirty- 
first degree of latitude; I left my boats there and took a pirogue 
in order to go to the village of the Tonicas to try to trade for some 
corn and beans. At six o'clock in the evening we were at the cross- 
ing of the lake which led to the Tonicas; but M. de Boisbriand, 
who had a bad guide, made us gi) up the Mississippi seven leagues 
more than was necessary. 

The 11th, we met M. Blondel, lieutenant of the company, who 
had just been relieved of the command at Natchez, by M. de 
Berneval, in order to go to command over the Natchitoches; he 
was accompanied by M. de la Longville [?], a nephew of M. 
Lepinay, former governor of Louisiana, who had come down from 
Canada in order to serve in the capacity of lieutenant. They made 
known to us that we had passed the Tonicas seven leagues. 


8The Tonicas, or Tunicas, were a distinct linguistic family, faithful to the French 
in use against neighboring tribes. In 1699 La Source estimated the number of their 
cabins at about 260, scattered over four leagues, and said that they did no hunting. 
Instead, they lived entirely upon corn. Gravieér, visiting them in 1700, reported that 
they lived in seven hamlets containing fifty to sixty huts each. In 1706, according 
to La Harpe, the Chickasaws and Alibamus drove the Tonicas out of their villages, 
and they joined the Humas. Another report says that they turned upon the Humas, 
killing over half of them, and occupied their country. Those Natchez who took 
refuge among the Chickasaws from the French and their allies, defeated the Tonicas 
in 1730, burning their village and killing many. In 1760 they occupied three villages, 
the largest being on a lake on Tunica Bayou. They later moved to Markesville 
Prairie, southeast of Markesville, in Avoyelles Parish, to the south of the lower 
Red River, where their thirty descendants, in 1912, spoke Tunican, Creole, and 
English. 
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The 12th, we went down the Mississippi; at ten o'clock we en- 
tered into the lake of the Tonicas, at the right of the river going 
up; at one o'clock we arrived at the village and went down to the 
hut of M. Davion, of the Foreign Missions, who was the pastor 
of it; he is a native of Saint-Omer, truly a man of God, who for 
twenty years has lived in the colony, having spent a part of this 
time at the Yazous | Yazoos]°® nation. Since he has been with the 
Tonicas, he has made these people abandon the greater part of 
their idolatry, their two household gods were a toad and a female 
figure which they worshipped, believing that they represented the 
Sun. This nation is composed, in all, of 460 inhabitants; they 
have two grand chiefs of the combined nations, speaking the same 
language. The higher one calls himself Cahura-Joligo; he gives 
himself over all the days with his family to the prayers and exhor- 
tations that M. Davion makes to them, who is very revered in this 
village, although he has opposed their feasts and plurality of 
wives. The chief of this nation had then a son of fifteen years of 
age, who had been baptized and instructed in our holy mysteries 
by M. Davion. A few months after my departure from the ‘Tonicas, 
he fell sick and died between the arms of his pastor and of Father 
Deville, a Jesuit. He made to his father and to his family very 
strong exhortations in order to conjure them to make themselves 
Christians and to abandon their idolatry. The chief, who had 
loved his son tenderly, who was his eldest and heir, promised 
him that he would be instructed in our religion and attend with- 
out interruption the prayers of M. Davion. They had entrusted 
the treatment of this young man to a child,*” whom, if his father 
had made a present to him, he would have saved the life. 

The Tonica chief, to whom these discourses were reported, 
ordered right away the killing of this doctor. Before this execu- 
tion, he said to Cahura-Joligo, in the presence of M. Davion, that 
he saw indeed that he could not avoid the death, but in order 
to prove to him that he was a great sorcerer, after his decease, the 
beasts and the birds would respect his cadaver, without his serv- 


9The Yazoos were a small tribe living along the lower Yazoo River. In 1718 the 
French erected a fort four leagues from the mouth of the river, but in 1719 the 
Yazoos revolted and destroyed the fort. The French and their native allies expelled 
the rebels, who likely united with the Chickasaws and Choctaws. 


10Enfant. 
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ing them as prey. After the execution of this Tiou Indian" was 
performed, he was thrown out on the trash pile, and truly, as he 
had prognosticated, the birds and tawny beasts, although in great 
number, did not touch his person at all. I attribute this event to 
the force of some herbs, which he had rubbed over his body, the 
odor of which was repugnant to the animals. 

Formerly the king used to pay 3,000 livres for the maintenance 
of four missionaries in this colony. Since the Company has gov- 
erned this province, it has reduced this sum to 2,000 livres; that 
is to say 500 livres for each missionary in merchandise, a sum 
which does not amount to 200 livres in French prices, a sum with 
which it is impossible to subsist in a country, where there is 
neither any perquisite to make, nor charities, in a time that sub- 
sistance there is at an excessive price. 

The 15th, I took leave from M. Boisbriand, who is a very worthy 
man, good officer, and full of merit and of distinction; I proceeded 
then to the entrance of the Red River, where I found my boats; 
at mid-day, we entered there and camped at a league above, on a 
somewhat elevated piece of ground to the right of the river. 

The 16th, it rained very much; we stayed in camp with the 
pirogue of M. Blondel. My guide killed a number of squirrels 
for us. 

The 17th, we made a division of our supplies; it turned out to 
be enough for twelve days. The pirogue of M. Blondel and my 
big boat, in which I had sent MM. Le Blanc and Du Rivage, took 
to the left by a bayou, or stream, which was a short cut; my savage 
guide had us continue in the main channel, so that we got sep- 
arated without knowing it. 

The 18th, we passed through some inundated countries: we 
were obliged to sleep in our boats, not finding any spot of ground 
where we were able to camp. 

The 1gth, we advanced four leagues without finding ground 
where to land. 

The goth, we advanced to the entrance of the Ouachitas River, 
at fourteen leagues from the Mississippi. Seeing the rapidity of 


11The Tiou were a people of the lower Yazoo and Mississippi rivers. Tradition 
relates that the Chickasaws practically vanquished them before they fled to the 
upper Yazoo River to the Natchez, who protected them. The Tiou disappeared from 
history after the Natchez uprising of the 1730's. 
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the waters and the impossibility of our being able to reach 
Natchitoches with the few supplies that remained to us, I decided 
to send M. Filoche with a pirogue to the Tonicas, to trade for 
supplies of beans and corn. 

The gist, we learned of some savage hunters on the left of 
the river. I sent one of my pirogues to look for them; they were 
of the Tamoucougoula [Avoyelles]!* nation, otherwise called 
Anoy. They made us a present of some quarters of bear and deer; 
I kept them for several days in order to hunt. They killed for 
me ten deer and a bear, a number of bustards, some duck, some 
hares and several squirrels; they caught also many fish for me; 
I made a present to them of two muskets. 

The 28th, my pirogue arrived from the Tonicas with a barrel 
of corn and five of beans, which were all that M. Filoche had 
been able to trade for; we took up our course the same day to 
follow our journey. 

February 8, we had advanced twenty leagues on the Red River; 
the currents were so strong that my men found themselves very 
fatigued. Being in camp, the pirogue of M. Blondel came to find 
us; he had sent it to the Tonicas to search for supplies, having 
remained at the rapid with my boat; his guide had led them 
astray, so that it was impossible for them to advance above the 
rapid, the waters being extremely high, which formed a labyrinth 
of impracticable rivers. Upon this news, I sent M. Blondel’s 
pirogue back to the rapid, which was eight hours away from us, 
in which I put a quart of flour. I wrote to M. Le Blanc to send 
to me six men as re-enforcement, in order that I might add them 
to my crew, it being impossible for me to advance farther with- 
out this relief, because of the rapidity of the waters, my boat 
being of more than six tons burden, consequently very heavy and 
difficult to float. 

The 10th, there reached me six men as re-enforcement. Being 
still unable to advance, we drew ourselves along during the day 
by means of a hawser, by which, attached to the trees, the 
pirogue moved. 


12These Indians belonged to the Natchez group. Their villages were near the 
mouth of the Red River, in present Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, in the vicinity of 
Lake Avoyelles. War and diseases had reduced their number to two or three 
women by 1805. 
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The 12th, we arrived at the rapid. Our men had built an oven 
there, in which we made very good biscuit. This rapid is thirty- 
six leagues from the Mississippi, at the latitude of thirty-one de- 
grees fifty minutes, according to the observation that I have made. 
The country there is high and hilly; the land is good; the buffalo, 
deer, and turkey game there is abundant. In the high waters, one 
does not see great nor small rapid, but in the low waters, the 
former could have eight feet of fall and the other one foot. It 
would be very useful for some concessionaire to be established 
at this place, because of the aid that boats would find in ascend- 
ing the river. 

The 1igth, we left from the bank of the rapid and made camp 
at a league and a half above. 

The 14th, our Natchitoches guide had us enter into a small 
river at the left, above a bluff. We advanced that way until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when our guide recognized not being 
on the right route. He had us turn about on our course, until 
near the bluff; then he had us enter into the branch of the branch 
on the right of the river. After which we spent the night at a good 
camping spot, to the right in going up river, where we killed sev- 
eral turkeys for ourselves. 

The 15th, we advanced into the northwest; we entered after- 
wards into a small river, which is to the left; it lies in its entrance 
east and west; then it meanders over several points of the com- 
pass for two leagues, which actually amounts to only the north- 
west. We learned that it was Devil’s Ditch,” it is very narrow. One 
finds there many obstructions, caused by the trees which fall 
across the stream. The fall of the water is very rapid there. At 
three leagues in the said ditch, on the right, one finds, in a spot 
which runs to the north, several reeds and cypresses, which can 
serve for recognition in this ditch. In the evening, we camped 
on a high ground, abundant in game. 

The 16th, having advanced for one league and a half in this 
river toward the northwest, we met a pirogue, belonging to one 
named Beaulieu, resident of Natchitoches, who was going down 
to New Orleans loaded with corn, bear oil, and tobacco. I bought 


13Rigolet du Diable. 
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five barrels of corn at five piastres't each, having very great need 
for them. We learned from the master of this pirogue that M. 
Terrisse, ensign of the company, commanding the garrison of 
Natchitoches, had retired to the Assinais [Hasinai, or Texas],"° 
among the Spaniards, turning over his post to the direction of 
the sergeant. We continued to advance and found a stream which 
was flowing to the southeast. At two leagues and a half higher, 
we passed a bank of rocks, of pebbles, a half league above which 
we entered into a lake. To the right, we made that way a half 
league to the north, as far as to the end of a range of small willows 
which stretch out on the left; having gone around them, we 
entered a stream, into which, having advanced for a quarter of a 
league toward the west, we found very beautiful lands, where we 
camped to the right. This lake is two leagues long by a half wide; 
it lies north and south. 

The 17th, we continued to navigate on a lake. At midday, we 
arrived at a high ground, where we found very beautiful quarries 
of white rock very suitable for durability in building. In the 
afternoon we went westward; in the evening we camped at the 
Shore of the Turkeys, which finds itself to the right of the lake. 

The 18th, to the west of the shore, we entered into a stream, 
which led us into a lake one league long and a half league wide; 
we went northwestward to some willows which are on the right, 
forming a canal of a quarter of a league in length, which led us 
into a canal two leagues long, which runs west-northwest, at the 
end of which we entered into another small lake, named the Lake 
of the Cross, which runs along the same point of the compass a 
half league. We still kept to the right of the lake; in the evening 
we camped at the entry of a stream, which leads into the Lake of 
the Cross. 

The 19th, we went along a stream which runs toward the north; 
from there we entered into the principal river branch, which 
meanders extraordinarily.—In the evening we camped on a bluff, 
upon which we shot some turkeys. 


14Piastre meant a coin of various countries, here meaning, possibly, the Spanish 


peso. 

15Hasinai, or Texas, designated a large group of tribes, both Caddoan and other- 
wise, living along the tributaries of the Angelina and Trinity rivers, usually com- 
bined against the Apaches. The Nabedache, Nacogdoches, Ayish, and so on, were 
among the Hasinai. 
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The goth, we followed the river which meanders from the 
northwest to the east-southeast; at a league from our camp we 
entered into a stream to the northwest, which is full of cypress. 
This bayou may be a league long and terminates in several stream 
branches, where is the old portage of Natchitoches. We fired sev- 
eral musket shots, which were answered, after which our guide 
had us to quit the said stream in order to enter into another, 
which runs straight to the west.—At midday, we entered into some 
underbrush so thick that the light could scarcely be seen there; 
we remained there four hours with incredible toil, being obliged 
to drag our boats over the mud; then we arrived in a river branch 
in the east of the great island of Natchitoches,*® at a league to the 
south of the fort. I went back there the same evening by land; our 
boats remained at this portage, it being necessary to cut away the 
timber obstructions in order to make them pass to the little island 
on which is the fort, named for Saint John the Baptist. 

The gist, I sent the chief of the Oulchionis [Dulchionis]?" 
nation with thirty of his men to aid in cutting the logs; they were 
busy there until the twenty-fifth when our boats arrived at the fort. 

It is to be noted that to come to Natchitoches in the high 
water from the rapid one must follow the channels to the right 
and sail as close to the banks as is possible, all this great number 


16This was near the village of the Natchitoches Indians, a tribe of the Caddoan 
confederacy. These natives were first seen by whites when some of La Salle’s com- 
panions, surviving his death in 1687, crossed the country on the way to Canada. 
Several years later, in 1690, Tonti reached them and entered an alliance. D'Iberville 
learned of them through the Taensas in 1699, and sent his brother, Bienville, to 
their village. In 1705 the Natchitoches went to St. Denis, commander of the first 
French fort on the Mississippi, wishing to be settled where they might get provi- 
sions because their corn had been destroyed. He settled them near the Acolapissa, 
who lived on Lake Pontchartrain. In 1712 he led them back to their former loca- 
tion to aid him in founding a trading post and to serve, also, as a check upon 
Spanish encroachments through Texas. In 1714 the French built Fort Saint John the 
Baptist near the Natchitoches’ new settlement. In 1730 their village had 200 huts. 
The next year St. Denis administered a severe defeat upon the rebellious Natchez 
with an army of Natchitoches, other native allies, and a few Spaniards. They were 
always loyal to the French, and were so significant in French relations in Louisiana 
that the Red River was often called the Natchitoches River. Wars and a host of 
new diseases such as smallpox and measles cut down their population so rapidly 
that there were only about fifty tribesmen in 1805. They were greatly respected by 
local Creoles, who were assimilating with them. Later they amalgamated with other 
Caddos and lost their distinction. 

17The Dulchionis were a Caddoan tribe living three leagues below the Natchi- 
toches. De Bienville and St. Denis were the first whites to visit them (1700) . 
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of streams that one meets come from the same lakes through which 
one has to go. 

It is to be noted that from the entrance of the Red River up to 
Natchitoches, we have reckoned that we made eighty-three leagues 
to the northwest by river, although by land in direct line it would 
be only thirty-eight leagues of road, or thereabout, the island of 
Natchitoches being at the latitude of thirty-two degrees sixty [sic] 
minutes. 

The little island of Natchitoches, on which we have only a par- 
apet of stakes, without cannon or mortar gun, could be 600 toises'* 
long by 300 wide; it is a pistol shot from the big island, and at the 
same distance from Spanish territory,’ on which it would be 
better to have our fort, the terrain being beautiful and healthy. 
The place where the fort is at present is subject to several mal- 
adies, the island being very wet, the water bad, the mists con- 
tinual, and the air penetrating there with difficulty because of the 
thickness of the timber. 

It does not fail, however, to be very fertile as well as the big 
island, producing many beans, corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton, 
and an abundance of different roots and vegetables. 

The savages who inhabit these islands are the Natchitoches, 
Oulchionis, and Yatases [Yatasi];*? they compose between all of 
them only 150 persons; they are strongly attached to us, but they 
are mutinous and very superstitious; formerly they were nomadic. 
In the year 1714 M. de St. Denis carried them to settle on these 
islands, the place where M. de Bienville sent, in 1717, a detach- 
ment commanded by M. Du Tisne. 


18A toise was 6.39459 feet. 

19Here, and also in his entry of March 11, La Harpe conceded that Spanish 
territory extended up to the bank of the Red River, a point which he was to refute 
within a few weeks. 

20Tonti spoke of their village first, in 1690, on the Red River northwest of present 
Natchitoches. They lived with the Natsi and the Choye. In 1701 Bienville and St. 
Denis made an alliance with them. A road, often used later, from Spanish Texas to 
the French settlements on the Red River, went near the village, which was loyal 
to the French in French-Spanish border conflicts. With neighboring tribes, some of 
these Indians accepted St. Denis’ invitation (1712-1714) to settle near Fort Saint 
John the Baptist, in part, because of the Chickasaws and other enemies. Others, 
however, fled up the Red River to the Kadodachos, to the Nanatsoko (probably a 
subdivision of a Caddoan tribe living near the Kadodachos) , and to the Nasoni, or 
Nassonites. Warfare and diseases had reduced the Yatasi to twenty-six by 1826, living 
northwest of Natchitoches. By the end of the century the few survivors were living 
on the Wichita Reservation in Oklahoma. 


- 
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March ist, Father Manuel, head of the mission of the Adayes 
[Adai],** came to say mass at Natchitoches; it was through him 
that I learned that Don Martin de Alarcon had given the order 
to settle the Nassonites [Nasonis],** on the Red River, at two 
leagues above the Cadodaquious | Kadohadacho] ;** that hastened 
my voyage. 

I got the necessary supplies and took as guide the war chief of 
the Natchitoches with twelve of his warriors. This call in port 


cost 2,000 livres. 
[to be continued] 


21The Adai were a sub-tribe of the Caddoan confederacy. D'Iberville on ascending 
the Red River (1699), heard of them, and said that they lived on the Red River 
near the Yatasi village. The Adai villages, in La Harpe’s time, extended from the 
Red River southward beyond the Sabine River into Texas. A trail connecting the 
villages came to be known infamously as the “contraband trail,” used by traders 
and travelers between French Louisiana and Spanish Texas. One of their villages 
was at present Robeline, Louisiana, on the camino real. In 1716 the Spaniards estab- 
lished Mission San Miguel de Linares there. In 1719 Blondel, commander at 
Natchitoches, with the Natchitoches and other Caddoan allies, attacked the mission 
only shortly after La Harpe’s above mention of it. In 1721 the Marquis de Aguayo, 
governor of Coahuila and ‘Texas, restored the mission. Presidio Nuestra Sefora 
del Pilar de los Adaes was added and served as the capital of Texas until 1773, 
when the Spaniards abandoned East Texas temporarily. They took fourteen Adai 
families to San Antonio with them, where their identity disappeared. Wars, whiskey, 
and new diseases thinned them so that by 1805 only twenty men and a larger 
number of women were reported in a little settlement near Lake Macdon, near 
the Red River. 

22The Nasonis were a Caddoan tribe. Their main village was about twenty-seven 
miles north of Nacogdoches, Texas. The Spaniards had founded Mission San José 
de los Nazones among them in 1716, near an eastern branch of the Angelina River. 
A second village, in which La Harpe says Alarcén had given orders for Spaniards 
to be settled, was in the extreme southeastern corner of Oklahoma on the Red 
River. La Harpe was soon to arrive there, and to found his own “Nassonite Post.” 

23This word seems to have signified the “Caddo proper.” This tribe is often 
referred to as the “Greater” Caddos, and consequently confused with the Caddo 
confederacy itself. The tribe apparently developed in the Red River vicinity, and 
seems never to have migrated far from it. In 1541 De Soto probably stopped with 
some of its sub-tribes on the Ouachita River. In 1687 some of La Salle’s survivors 
passed through the village on their way to Canada. La Harpe found them living on 
the north bank of the Red River in Little River County, Arkansas, about two 
leagues east of the Nassonite village and not far from present Ogden, Arkansas. 
They later moved across the river to La Harpe’s trading post, where the French had 
established a little flour mill. It was here that the Kadohadacho lived in the 1770's. 
Osage hostility, French-Spanish disturbances, enmity from tribes pushed westward 
among them by the advancing line of white settlement, and smallpox, measles, 
and other diseases new to them, reduced their population. Later in the eighteenth 
century, they settled in Natchitoches Parish near their kinsmen of that name. By 
1805 their identity as a distinct tribe was gone. 


Affairs of the Association 


HE Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the Texas State His- 
torical Association was held on April 25 and 26, 1958, 


at the Driskill Hotel in Austin. The program was as 


follows: 
Fripay, APRIL 25 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
James D. Carter, Presiding 
The Western Cross Timbers........... BENNY PauL GALLAWAY 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
WALTER P. WEBB, Presiding 
2:00 P.M. Business MEETING Maximilian Room 


RacpH W. STEEN, Presiding 
HALLY BRYAN PERRY AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P. Presiding 
Auctioneers: JAMES Day, Max Opom, Ray STEPHENS 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
RavcpH W. STEEN, Presiding 
The Reconstruction Courts of Texas, Judicial History, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
220 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
9:3 


J. Horace Bass, Presiding 
A. W. Terrell and The University of Texas... .... 
The Problem of Command in the Army of 
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12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
Otis A. SINGLETARY, Presiding 
The Renaissance of the Galveston Theatre: Henry Greenwall’s 
First Season, 1867-1868............. GALLEGLY 


2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Pur ALPHA THETA 
PAUL ARMITSTEAD, Presiding 


James W. PRESLEY 

The Mercer Log Books and Texas Gulf Coast History, 

Promtier Goctel in W. H. Now 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
DorMAN H. Winfrey, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
The University of Texas 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Varsity Theater 


Harry L. Kent, III, Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, Presiding 


The Moscow, Camden, and San Augustine Railroad. Bos EIkEL 
Mirabeau B. Lamar High School, Houston 


Hunters of the Big Thicket................. DoLuie WILLIAMS 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 

The Steer on the Church Seal.................... Nick Boone 
Pershing Junior High School, Houston 
Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 

Indian Cave at Doss Valley..................... HAROLD JOBES 
Fredericksburg High School 


Boling High School 
Tour of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 


12 M. LuNCHEON Main Lounge Texas Union 


Royce Garser, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Presiding 


MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN CHAPTER 61 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
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Announcement of the Leslie Waggener 
Memorial Awards of the 1958 Junior 
Historian Writing Contest and the 
1958 Chapter Awards...... ATTORNEY GENERAL WILL WILSON 


2:00 P.M. Junror Historian Tour oF AUSTIN 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Pericles Chriss and Interstate 
Theaters, the nineteenth annual Junior Historian meeting was 
held in the Varsity Theater at Austin. After the morning session 
and an informal tour of the University of Texas campus, dele- 
gates reconvened for luncheon in the Texas Union. Preliminary 
ceremonies were performed by members of Chapter 61, Robert 
E. Lee High School, Baytown, under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Sybil Jordan. A program in the form of a miniature Junior His- 
torian was presented to each of the five hundred and thirty-three 
persons in attendance. Following the luncheon, delegates partici- 
pated in the annual tour of Austin, visiting the Texas Memorial 
Museum, the State Cemetery, and other historic and interesting 
places in the city. Guides for the Junior Historians were members 
of the Stephen F. Austin chapter of Austin, under the sponsor- 
ship of Dr. M. P. Mayhall. 

Table decorations for the Association meeting in the Driskill 
Hotel were provided by Mrs. Gladys Fouts of Hemphill’s Book 
Stores in Austin. Particularly timely, the splendid display received 
a special award from the University of ‘Texas as a part of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration and elicited countless expres- 
sions of admiration at the meeting. The Association is most ap- 
preciative of Mrs. Fouts’s generosity in permitting the use of 
the display. 

At the business meeting of the Association on Friday after- 
noon, the following officers were elected for the year 1958-1959: 

President: Ralph Steen. 

Vice-Presidents: Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, Fred R. 
Cotten, George P. Isbell, Stuart McGregor. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis. 

Ralph Steen, who was re-elected to the presidency, has been a 
member of the executive council since 1946, a vice-president from 
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1950 to 1956, and president since 1956. Well known throughout 
the state in educational and historical circles, he is a professor 
and chairman of the history department at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas and the author of several standard 
histories. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, 
of Waco, professor of history at Baylor University; Fred R. Cotten, 
Parker County historian and businessman from Weatherford; and 
George P. Isbell, San Antonio businessman and ‘Texana enthusiast, 
long popular as the high sheriff of the Association’s annual book 
auction. Newly elected vice-president is Stuart McGregor, execu- 
tive editor of the Dallas News and editor of the Texas Almanac 
since its revival in 1925. Mr. McGregor is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and received the first Master of Journalism degree 
granted by that institution in 1915. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, who has quietly and devotedly rendered 
such vital and invaluable services to the Association for many 
years, was re-elected corresponding secretary and treasurer. 

Named in honor of Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, honorary life 
member of the Association and justly revered patron of Texas 
history, the 1958 book auction was a memorable success. Although 
the list contained relatively few select items, interest was high and 
bidding was brisk. A final audit revealed an income of $1,005.60, 
one of the highest figures in the history of the book auction. 

The Association extends its sincere appreciation to the contrib- 
utors and the persons who worked on the auction. Without their 
co-operation and support one of the highlights of the annual 
meeting could not have been. The following list of contributors 
is believed to be complete, but a few inadvertent omissions may 
have occurred. Please notify the office if any contributor’s name 
has been omitted in order that proper and deserved acknowledg- 
ment may be made. 

The following persons contributed to the boox auction: 


Burwell Pope George F. Haugh 
Harry H. Ransom Bessie Lee Fitzhugh 
Miss Winnie Allen Mrs. R. T. Hamner 
Louis Lenz Jack E. Hightower 
Mrs. G. W. McKenna Herbert Fletcher 
Herbert Gambrell C. F. Schmidt 


Mrs. Sarah C. Gross Mrs. John Frederic Lentz 
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Miss Llerena Friend Mrs. Mary Whatley Clarke 
Mrs. Margaret Royalty Edwards Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
George P. Isbell Bessie Mae Weibling 
J. C. Dykes Josephine Weibling 
Dan Ferguson John R. Stockton 
D. E. Kilgore Wayne Gard 
Mrs. Maury Maverick Samuel E. Asbury 
Miss Margaret Bierschwale Frances Donecker 
Mrs. Harriet N. Leary Humble Oil and Refining Company 
Mrs. Merle Duncan Elizabeth M. Stover 
Claude Elliott Walter E. Long 
Miss Louise Kelly Cole’s Book and Card Shop 
Paul Adams Oscar Haas 
Mrs. Meredith Cain Edward S. Wallace 
Roger Conger R. H. Porter 

i John H. Wright Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Mrs. T. D. Williamson James M. Cotten 
T. R. Havins Austin Public Library 
Fred Cotton H. Bailey Carroll 
Robert Lee Bobbitt William M. Jones 
H. M. Henderson Mrs. Hally Bryan Clements 
P. I. Nixon Mrs. I. B. McFarland 


The auditor’s comments and abridgement of the Treasurer's 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved by 
the executive council. 


TEXAS STATE HistTorRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Aupir REPpoRT 
FiscAL YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1958 
Rosert L. GRINAKER 
Certified Public Accountant 
March 24, 1958 
To the Executive Council 
Texas State Historical Association 
Dear Sirs: 
In accordance with instructions received, I have prepared the fol- 

lowing statements from the records of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation: 


Exhibit Title 


I Statement of Financial Position as of February 28, 1958 

II Analysis of Changes in Equity for the Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, 1958 

Ill Comparative Statement of Financial Position as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958 and February 28, 1957 

IV Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
All Funds—for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 1958 

and February 28, 1957 
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V Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
General Fund—for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 
1958 and February 28, 1957 
VI Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Publication Fund—for the Fiscal Years Ended February 
28, 1958 and February 28, 1957 
Vil Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund—for 
the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 1958 and February 
28, 1957 
VIII Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Special Fund—for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 
1958 and February 28, 1957 
IX Schedule of U. S. Government Bonds—All Funds—as of 
February 28, 1958 
X Summary of Receivables—All Funds—as of February 28, 
1958 
XI Trust and Agency Funds as of February 28, 1958 


These statements were prepared on the cash basis. However, as in 
prior years, the statement of financial position includes receivables 
and_ payables. 

The recorded amounts from which the financial statements were pre- 
pared were subjected to certain audit procedures. The extent of these 
procedures is set forth, together with other comments, in the following 
sections of this report entitled Comments on Financial Position, Com- 
ments on Cash Receipts and Disbursements, and Comments on In- 
ternal Control. 


Comments on Financial Position 


Cash 

Cash is maintained in various checking and savings accounts in 
banks in Austin, Texas. The cash balances, as shown by the Association 
records, were reconciled for all funds to those reported by the banks 
directly to me. The comparative cash position is set forth in Exhibit 
IV. Cash balances at the year-end were $10,006 more than at the first of 
the year. This increase is attributable, for the most part, to converting 
to cash $4,000 of matured U. S. Government bonds of the Special Fund 
and to the receipt of a $3,000 publication advance on the Collin 


County History. 


Receivables 

The receivables are based on amounts and information furnished 
to me by the officers of the Association. In view of the nature and the 
small amount thereof, in relationship to the total assets of the Associa- 
tion, the receivable balances were not subjected to audit examination. 
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We were informed by the officers of the Association that these amounts 
are collectible. A breakdown by source is reported in Exhibit X. 


Investments 

The securities reported in the statement of financial position as at 
February 28, 1958 are in a safety deposit box at the Austin National 
Bank. Direct examination of these securities was made by me at the 
bank in the company of the officers of the Association. During the 
year, $11,000 of matured bonds of the Special Fund were redeemed. 
Of this amount, $7,000 was converted to Series K bonds and $4,000 
was converted to cash. Complete details of the issues and redemption 
values of U. S. Government bonds held at February 28, 1958 are 
shown in Exhibit IX. Redemption values of U. S. Government bonds 
were $3,207 less than at the first of the year. This decrease is accounted 
for as follows: 


Conversion of matured bonds to cash.......... $ 4,000 

Less—Net increase in redemption value of 
bonds as they approach maturity........... 793 
$ 3,207 


The General Foods no-par common stock is reported at cost, but 
the market value on March 1, 1958 was approximately $7,400. 


Inventory 

When the cash basis of recording revenue and expense is followed, 
outlays for publishing are deducted in the year of payment, and the 
revenue from sale is taken up when cash is received. The inventory 
of books on hand does not appear on the statement of financial 
position. The inventory count furnished by the officers of the Asso- 
ciation is as follows: 

Inventory, January 28, 1958 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie (including 2 defective)... 255 


Checklist of Texas Imprints (including 2 defective)... 6go 

Life of Stephen F. Austin (including 1 defective) ..... 1,500 
Cumulative Index—bound................. 36 

627 663 

History of Western Falls County.................... 599 
Migration into East Texas—cloth............ 255 

431 686 

The Handbook of Texas (including 13 damaged) ..... 2,821 

210 


292 
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Liabilities 
We were informed by the officers of the Association that no liabil- 
ities exist except the salary item reported, which was paid on March 


1, 1958. 
Equity 

As shown by Exhibits I, II, and III, the equity, or net assets, of the 
Association increased $7,537.02 during the year, compared to an in- 
crease of $4,504.95 during the preceding year. 


Comments on Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
General 

The record of cash receipts and disbursements does not reflect the 
total cost of the Association’s operations since the University provides 
housing and office staff. A summary statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments of Association monies is shown by Exhibit IV. Details of re- 
ceipts and disbursements by funds are shown by Exhibits V through 
VII. 

The scope of this engagement did not include a verification that 
all receipts have been recorded, or that disbursements have been made 
in accordance with the stipulations of specific grants or the directives 
of the Association’s governing body. However, all recorded receipts 
were reconciled to bank deposits for the year. Paid checks (signed by 
the Treasurer and countersigned by the Director) were examined for 
all disbursements from the banks and were reconciled to the recorded 
disbursements. Approved invoices were examined in support of a sub- 
stantial portion of the disbursements. 


General Fund 

Cash receipts were $2,549.18 less than in the prior year. This de- 
crease is accounted for primarily by decreases in dues, sales of re- 
prints and quarterlies, and “other” receipts. The decrease in “other” 
receipts of $1,951.49 is accounted for (1) by the fact that the Junior 
Historian dinner meeting was paid for directly by the participants 
in the prior year, the cost of the dinner was paid by check by the 
Association, which, in turn, was reimbursed by the participants, and 
(2) by the fact that in the prior year, the Association received $885.00, 
representing final settlement on the amount owed by Brown Brothers 
(a defunct investment firm) to the Association. 

The decrease of $1,472.86 of disbursements is accounted for pri- 
marily by decreases in the cost of reprints, printing the Junior His- 
torian, binding the Quarterly, and a significant decrease in expendi- 
tures for meetings. The decrease in meeting expenses is explained, in 
part, in the prior paragraph discussing cash receipts. These decreases 
were offset, to a significant extent, by increased cost of $2,450.00 for 
work on the Index. 
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Publication Fund 


Total book sales were off $4,026.54 from the prior year. The most 
significant decreases were in sales of the Handbook and the History 
of Young County. The decrease in book sales was offset, in part, by a 
publication advance received on the Collin County History (an ex- 
pectant publication) . 

There were no significant disbursements from the Publication Fund 
in 1957-58 resulting in a substantial decrease in disbursements from 
the prior year. The significant expenditures of the prior year com- 
prised expenses of publishing the Young County History and the pur- 
chase of U. S. Government bonds. 


Other Funds 


A disbursement of $355 was made from the Junior Historian Fund 
to reimburse the General Fund and the Publication Fund for prizes 
awarded in 1956. However, the Junior Historian Fund is indebted to 
the General Fund and Publication Fund in respect of prizes awarded 
in 1957 amounting to $345, which is more than its cash balance. 


Agency Funds 


Two funds for which the Association is trustee are set out in Ex- 
hibit XI. Balances of these funds are not included in the Association’s 
statement of financial position. 


Comments on Internal Control 


Adequate control over cash disbursements is achieved by bonding 
the custodial officer and by requiring checks to be countersigned. How- 
ever, the size of the Association’s staff precludes the division of duties 
and responsibilities necessary for the establishment of an ironclad 
system of internal control. For this reason, control over cash receipts 
does not provide assurance that all cash receipts are recorded. 


In my opinion, the accompanying financial statements present fairly 
the financial position of the Texas State Historical Association as of 
February 28, 1958 and, subject to the limited scope of my work on cash 
receipts, the results of its operations on a cash basis for the year 
then ended. 


I wish to acknowledge the gracious cooperation of the officers and 
staff of the Association. 


Yours very truly, 
/S/ ROBERT L. GRINAKER 


at 
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Exhibit I 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Financial Position 
February 28, 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
$ 18,351.00 
23,308.88 
Speci Purpose Fund................. 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 
59-11 
$ 46,283.31 
Receivables: 
Accrued bond interest................. $ 441.60 
Due for books and on exchange........ 868.50 
Dues billed and unpaid............... 175-00 
1,485.10 
Investments: 
U. S. Government Bonds (current redemp- 
tion value) : 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund...... 3,844.00 
72,412.50 
83,200.50 
General Foods, no-par common 
LIABILITIES 
75-00 
EQUITY 
Balance as of March 1, 1957............. $126,508.09 
Net increase this fiscal year.............. 7,537.02 


Balance as of February 28, 1958.......... $134,045.11 
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Exhibit II 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Analysis of Changes in Equity 
Fiscal Year Ended February 28, 1958 


Audit balance, March 1, 1957...:.......... $126,508.09 
Add: 
Excess of cash receipts over cash 
disbursements: 
10,006.41 
Increase in receivables: 
437-61 
Decrease in liabilities: 
75.00 
300.00 
$137,252.11 
Deduct: 
Decrease in securities, at redemption 
values: 
$ 86,407.50 
3,207.00 
Balance as of February 28, 1958............ $134,045.11 


Exhibit III 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


February 28, Increases 
1958 1957 (Decreases) 


ASSETS 
Cash: 


General Pund® «2.6024. 0004 $ 18,351 $ 20,870 $ (2,519) 


. 
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Publication Fund ......... 23,309 14,649 8,660 
Special Purpose Fund...... 375 375 

Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 59 304 ( 245) 
eee 4,189 79 4,110 


Receivables: 
Accrued bond interest. ..... $ 442 $ 442 
Due for books and 
On ........... 868 838 30 
Dues billed and unpaid... . 175 210 ( 35) 
$ 1485 $ 1048 $ 437 
Investments 


U. S. Government Bonds 
(current redemption value) : 


$ 6,944 $ 10,920 $ (3,976) 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund — 3,844 3,820 24 
Publication Fund.......... 72,413 71,667 746 


$ 83,201 $ 86,407 $ (3,206) 


Common Stock............ $ 3,000 $ 3,000 $ 


ee $ 151 $ 151 $ 


Total assets—all funds. .$ 134,120 $ 126,883 $ 7,237 
LIABILITIES 


Salary payable............... $ "5 375 $ ( 300) 
NET ASSETS AND EQUITY— 
$ 134,045 $ 126,508 $ 7,537 
Exhibit IV 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 


All Funds 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, Increases 
1958 1957 (Decreases) 


Beginning cash balances: 


$ 20,870.02 $ 22,312.72 $ (1,442.70) 


$ 46,283 $ 36,277 $ 10,006 
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Publication Fund.......... 14,649.46 24,081.28 (9,431.82) 
Special Purpose Fund....... 374-72 ee 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 304.19 200.85, 103.34 


$ 36,276.90 $ 47,048.08 $ (10,771.18) 


Receipts 
eer $ 15,308.99 $ 17,858.17 $ (2,549.18) 
Publication Fund .......... 8,719.42 9,851.26 (1,131.84) 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 109.92 103.34 6.58 
4,111.09 
$ 28,249.42 $ 27,812.77 $ 436.65 
Disbursements: 
General’ Pand $ 17,828.01 $ 19,300.87 $( 1,472.86) 
Publication Fund.......... 60.00 19,283.08 (19,223.08) 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 355-00 


$ 18,243.01 $ 38,583.95 $ (20,340.94) 


Ending cash balances: 


............. $ 18,351.00 $ 20,870.02 $( 2,519.02) 
Publication Fund........... 23,308.88 14,649.46 8,659.42 
Special Purpose Fund....... 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 59.11 304.19 ( 245.08) 
4,189.60 78.51 4,111.09 


$ 46,283.31 $ 36,276.90 $ 10,006.41 


Exhibit V 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
General Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended 


February 28, Increases 
1958 1957 (Decreases) 

Receipts: 
$ 8,570.88 8,900.64 $( 329.76) 


Reprints and Quarterlies.... _1,394.82 1,786.61 ( 391.79) 
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Book sales and auction...... 996.99 1,018.25 ( 21.26) 
733.28 808.28 ( 75.00) 
Junior Historian........... 1,795.87 1,890.65 ( 94.78) 
Interest on savings deposits. . 407.28 327.33 79.95 
ther 1,103.57 3,055.06 ( 1,951.49) 
Transfers from other funds. . 306.30 71.35 234.95 
Total receipts........ $ 15,308.99 $ 17,858.17 $( 2,549.18) 
Disbursements: 
Printing—Quarterly ....... $ 7,424.15 $ 6,929.01 $ 495.14 
Printing—Wrappers ........ 129.60 148.80 ( 19.20) 
Printing—Junior Historian.. 2,052.38 2,876.67 ( 824.29) 
Reprints and other printing. 384.85 973-37. ( 588.52) 
Binding—Quarterly ........ 403.50 972-50 ( 569.00) 
Engraving and art work..... 332.08 294.12 37-96 
Salaries and clerical........ 1,020.10 1,159.25 ( 139.15) 
303.14 128.97 174.17 
Stationary and office supplies 104.71 81.77 22.94 
Telephone and telegraph... . 1.30 15-64 ( 14.34) 
Meeting expenses ($782.57 
1,168.98 2,794.15 ( 1,625.17) 
Purchase of books for resale. 69.21 226.27 ( 157.06) 
32-45 1.50 30.95 
Prizes—Junior Historian. ... 291.50 306.30 ( 14.80) 
69.35 700.61 ( 631.26) 
Petty cash expenditures... .. g0.00 60.00 30.00 
Work charged to Young 
71.35 ( 71.35) 
Wore On Index............. 3,650.00 1,200.00 2,450.00 
300.71 360.59 ( 59-88) 


Total disbursements. $ 17,828.01 $ 19,300.87 $( 1,472.86) 
Excess of receipts or 
(disbursements) ......... $( 2,519.02) $( 1,442.70) 


Exhibit VI 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Publication Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, Increases 
1958 1957 (Decreases) 


Receipts: 
Book Sales: 


Handbook of Texas. ..... $ 3,749.06 $ 5,109.30 $( 1,360.24) 
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Texas History Theses..... 31.50 133-17 (101.67) 
Theses on Texas History. . 46.50 186.60 ( 140.10) 
Life of Stephen F. Austin. 225.50 158.00 7.50 
Cumulative Index........ 136.25 50.00 86.25 
Checklist of Texas Imprints 30.00 78.75 ( 48.75) 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie 40.50 60.50 ( 20.00) 
History of Western 

Falls County .......... 23.45 15.24 8.21 
Migration into East Texas. . 19.30 9.50 g.80 
216.40 154.50 61.90 
History of Young County. . 131.96 2,721.40 ( 2,589.44) 


$ 4,650.42 $ 8,676.96 $( 4,026.54) 
Publication advance—Collin 


County History .......... $ 3,000.00 $ 3,000.00 
Interest on bonds............ 759-00 897.00 ( 138.00) 
Dividends on stock........... 261.30 237.85 23.45 
Transfer from other funds. . . 48.70 
Total receipts........ $ 8,719.42 $ 9,851.26 $( 1,131.84) 
Disbursements 
Expense of publishing Young 
Telegraph and telephone.... ......... 1.54 ( 1.54) 
Editorial work on Peters’ 


Total disbursements. . $ 60.00 $ 19,283.08 $ (19,223.08) 


Excess of receipts or 
(disbursements) ......... $ 8,659.42 $( 9,431.82) 


Exhibit VII 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, Increase 
1958 1957 (Decrease) 


Balance, beginning of year....$ 304.19 $ 200.85 $ 103.34 
109.92 103.34 6.58 
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$ 414.11 $ 304.19 $ 109.92 
Junior Historian prizes....... $ 355.00 


Balance, end of year. .$ 59-11 $ 304.19 $( 245.08) 


Exhibit VIII 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Special Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 


February 28, Increase 

1958 1957 (Decrease) 

Balance, beginning of year... .$ 78.51 §$ 

Proceeds from sale of bonds ... 4,000.00 .......... 4,000.00 

Balance, end of year.......... $ 4,189.60 $ 78.51 $ 4,111.09 
Exhibit IX 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—AII Funds 
As of February 28, 1958 


Date Serial Number Maturity Actual Accrued Redemption 
Acquired Numbers Owned Value Cost Interest Value 
October M _ 1-460-117F 20 $20,000 $14,800 $ 3,780.00 $18,580.00 

1947 thru 136F 
February M_ 1-460-485F 15 15,000 11,100 2,610.00 13,710.00 

1948 thru 497F, 

499F & 501F 
Total, Series F.... $35,000 $25,900 $ 6,390.00 $32,290.00 


March M 14-543K 25 $25,000 $25,000 $( 850.00) $24,150.00 
1953 thru 567K 

June M 286-276K 15 15,000 15,000 ( $15.00) 14,685.00 
1956 


March M 544-871K 7 7,000 7,000 (56.00) 6,944.00 
1957 thru 877K 
Total Series K..... $47,000 $47,000 $(1,221.00) $45,779.00 
February M 7-753-432G 4 $4,000 $4,000 $( 156.00) $ 3,844.00 
1951 thru 435G 
214% coupon bond, due 1 1,000 1,000 287.50 1,287.50 


June 15, 1969—203, 992B 


$ 5,000 $5,000 $ 131.50 $ 5,131.50 


Total, all bonds... $87,000 $77,900 $5,300.50 $83,200.50 
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Recapitulation by Funds 


Total Special Waggener Publication 
$ 83,200.50 $ 6,944.00 $ 3,844.00 $ 72,412.50 
Exhibit X 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
TRUSTEE 
Summary of Receivables—All Funds 
As of February 28, 1958 

Membership dues billed and unpaid........ $ 175.00 

Checklist of Texas Imprints................ 11.00 

Due on exchange from The University 

Accrued interest receivable................ 441.60 

$ 1,485.10 


Exhibit XI 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
TRUSTEE 
Trust and Agency Funds 
As of February 28, 1958 
Humble Fellowship Fund......... ....... $ 


$ 
*No change during fiscal year ended February 28, 1958. 


76.00* 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 
1958 meeting were: 


Lloyd F. Badgett 

H. M. Henderson 

James D. Carter 

Fred R. Cotten 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Eddins 
J. P. Forbes 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Dan Ferguson 


Mrs. Saint Andrew Myers 

M. F. Kennedy 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Estep 
Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
Guido E. Ransleben 

Dade Sparks 

Andrew J. Johnson 

William C. Pool 
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Mrs. E. W. Lefevre 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Neill 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Pratt 
William Guardia 

Mrs. Mildred P. Mayhall 
Mrs. Merle M. Duncan 
Josephine A. Weibling 
Bessie M. Weibling 
Fulmer Mood 

Seymour V. Connor 

Mrs. Seymour V. Connor 
Mrs. H. D. Reynolds 
Mrs. Roland Ring 

Ray F. Broussard 

T. R. Havins 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Margaret Bierschwale 
Robert Lee Williamson 
Mrs. A. L. Bradford 
Joseph M. Nance 

Floyd Ewing 

Henry W. Barton 

Mrs. Howell Ward 
Roger N. Conger 

Albert Boggess 

Sam Lanham 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Frances J. Nesmith 

Mrs. Pearl H. Nesmith 
D. E. Kilgore 

Mr. and Mrs. Benny Gallaway 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
Mrs. Ray Hyer Brown 
Ralph W. Jones 

R. Earl McClendon 

Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

R. W. Pettway 

Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
D. O. Blaisdell 

Mrs. Harry Crockett 
Rudolph L. Biesele 

Paul Ragsdale 

H. G. Perry 

A. J. Rummel 

O. R. Bertram 

W. Thomas Bolton 

Mrs. David Vigness 
Anthony Van Tuyl 

Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
James W. McClendon 
David Vigness 

Ernest Wallace 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mrs P. I. Nixon 

Frances Donecker 
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Della Donecker 

V. G. Jackson 

Barbara Ann Jackson 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Jones 
George Hill 

Paul H. Walters 

Mrs. Jessie E. Fox 

C. C. Jeffries 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gambrell 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
J. M. Coleman 

John C. Rayburn 

Walter E. Long 

Carl T. Widén 

Brother Fabius Dunn 

E. H. Swain 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 
Inez Foster 

Lee M. Adams 

Mrs. W. E. Keys 

Midge Langendorff 

Patsy Parmer 

Sarah Stacey 

James K. Bickley 

Valin R. Woodward 
Frank B. Lammons 

Seth D. Breeding 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 
Mrs. Gerald McKenna 

A. Ray Stephens 

Homer Stephen 

Lee Anderson 

Mrs. Walter M. Burress 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Joseph Schmitz 

Nell M. Pugh (Mrs. R. A.) 
Mrs. T. E. Wiley 

Milton Waghalter, Jr. 

E. Bruce Thompson 
Howard Lackman 

Bob Amsler 

John A. Norris 

William L. Willis 

Paul Adams 

Joe Petty 

Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Wayne C, Allison 

Walter K. Glick 

George P. Isbell 

Joseph E. Gallegly, Jr. 
Mrs. Joseph E. Gallegly, Jr. 
James Tinsley 

Frederick W. Steinberg 
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Charles A. Bacarisse 

Mrs. Maury Maverick 
Mrs. Stuart McKay 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

R. Niles Graham 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Bryan, Jr. 
Mrs. R. D. Parker 

Sister Mary Xavier 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Mrs. Bess Ann Motley 

W. B. Harwell 

Mrs. Harriett N. Leary 
Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
Mrs. Frank H. Davol 
Clay M. Fielden 

Mrs. J. W. McClendon 
Mrs. Lena Gay More 

A. Watkins Harris 

Mrs. A. Watkins Harris 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 
Larry D. Banks 

J. T. Duncan 

Max C. Odom 

T. L. Wilson 

Joe B. Frantz 

J. D. Matlock 

Marc Simmons 

Ada Mary Maddox 

C. K. Chamberlain 

Ann W. Young 

Mrs. Ward Adkins 

C. Stanley Banks 

Evelyn Hornsby Mims 

R. K. Redfearn 

John D. Osburn 

C. A. Welborn 

Ronald L. Davis 

George E. Dowlen 

Bryan H. Davis, Jr. 

J. C. Dunagan 

Lucile M. Bloor 

Walter Rundell, Jr. 

J. A. Carroll 

Mr. and Mrs. Olin Culberson 


Mrs. R. C. Rochelle 
Mrs. Lucy McAnally 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Gilbreath 
Nancy Crowell 

Vernie Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Tampke 
Robert R. Martindale 
Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Cook 
Frances Kellam Hendrick 
Avis F. Bunton 

Thomas Matthys 

Leah Johnston 

Kathleen Thompson 
Imogene Thompson 

H. Bailey Carroll 

S. W. Pease 

J. Horace Bass 

Mrs. J. Horace Bass 
Robert A. Hankard, Jr. 
J. D. Bragg 

Frances McMinn 

R. B. Spain 

Donna King 

Mrs. R. T. Osburn 
Philip J. Sheridan 

J. L. Reed 

Michael D. Weston 
Carolyn Hyman 

Juliet Haynes 

Chester Kielman 

Mr. and Mrs. James Day 
Dorman Winfrey 

Sara Keys 

Mrs. St. John Garwood 
W. P. Webb 

Mrs. W. P. Webb 
Mildred Webb 

Otis Singletary 

Mrs. Otis Singletary 
Mary Joe Carroll 
Llerena Friend 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 
James C. Norvell 

Mrs. James C. Norvell 
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Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Mail Line and the Butterfield Overland Mail Line dur- 

ing recent months have aroused much interest in nine- 
teenth century stagecoaching and mail service in Texas. Among 
the inquiries that Association members and other Quarterly 
readers have made, the most frequent have related to the rela- 
tively little known water connection between New Orleans and 
Indianola, or Powderhorn, and the coach route from the coast to 
San Antonio. The article on the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line 
in the October, 1957, issue of the Quarterly provided informa- 
tion on the vessels that plied the Gulf between Powderhorn and 
Louisiana. For the land route from the port at Indianola to San 
Antonio, the following detailed itinerary can be found on page 
288 of Randolph B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveler: A Hand-Book 
for Overland Expeditions (1859): 


T° centennial celebrations of the San Antonio-San Diego 


From Indianola and Powder-horn to San Antonio, Texas. 
Miles Powder-horn to 


4. Indianola, Texas.—Steamers run from New Orleans five times 
a week to Powder-horn. 

14. Chocolate Creek.—Good grass and water; fuel scarce. Road 
passes over a low, flat country, which in wet weather is heavy 
and muddy. 

12. Grove.—Grove of oak; good water and grass. The road passes 


over a hog-wallow prairie, which is very muddy, and almost 
impassable for loaded teams after rains. The grass is abundant 
every where in this section. 

121%. Victoria.—The road is good, passing along near the east bank 
of the Guadalupe River. The country is thickly settled with 
farmers, who sell grain at reasonable rates. Grass abundant, 
also fuel. 

34- Yorktown.—Road crosses the Guadalupe River on a bridge; 
toll one dollar for a six-mule team. It then crosses a low bottom 
for three miles; from thence the road is good, over a rolling 
country, with plenty of wood, water, and grass. 

33-  Cibello River.—Good road; wood, water, and grass plenty. 
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35: San Antonio.—Good road, with plenty of wood, water, and 
grass along the road. The Cibello is fordable at ordinary 
stages. The traveler can procure any thing he may need at 
Victoria and at San Antonio. 


The Texas Education Agency has issued a helpful pamphlet, 


Books and Related Materials about Texas (1957). The pam- 
phlet lists books for use in grades one through twelve. Ten cate- 
gories are used in a breakdown of the books recommended. The 
pamphlet recommends the Handbook of Texas, the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, and the Junior Historian. It will be helpful 
to many teachers of Texas history. 


The newsletter of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee 
for March 2, 1958, gives the following news concerning new 
members, officers, and action of the legislature concerning his- 
torical preservation: 


The 55th Legislature, with only one dissenting vote, made the 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee a permanent state agency. 

. The law provides that the Committee “shall give direction and 
co-ordination to the state historical marker program.” 

New members of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee are: 
Mr. Lincoln Borglum of Beeville, Mrs. George A. Hill, Jr., of Hous- 
ton, Mr. Walter Malec of Hallettsville, Mr. Tom B. Medders of 
Wichita Falls, Mr. Joseph Wearden of Victoria, and one appointee 
that will probably be announced by the Governor’s Office by the 
time this newsletter reaches you. 

Other members continuing to serve are: Mrs. Mike Butler of Austin, 
Mr. Millard Cope of Marshall, Mrs. L. E. Dudley of Abilene, Miss Ima 
Hogg of Houston, Mr. Stuart McGregor of Dallas, Mrs. E. A. Peden 
of Houston, Dr. R. N. Richardson of Abilene, Mrs. Lane Taylor of 
San Antonio, Colonel C. R. Tips of Dallas, Mrs. Max Weinert of 
Seguin, Mr. Robert C. Wells of Kingsville, and Judge James E. 
Wheat of Woodville. 

Officers are: Judge James E. Wheat, President; Colonel C. R. Tips, 
Vice President; Mrs. Max Weinert, Secretary; and Mrs. Mike Butler, 
Treasurer. 

The members of the Survey Committee constitute the board of the 
Texas Historical Foundation and the officers for the Foundation are 
the same as for the Survey Committee. 


The Tyler County Dogwood Festival was held this year 
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March 29. Each year Judge James E. Wheat and a host of asso- 
ciates in the Woodville area prepare and present a program filled 
with authentic history and the portrayal of the native beauty of 
East Texas. This year the printed program sketched the history 
of the Shivers family in Tyler County. Allan Shivers, present head 
of the family, has the distinction of having served as governor 
of Texas longer than any other person. 
Mrs. Maury Maverick recently found four stray Rhode Island 
items in her late husband’s papers, and her sense of history and 
appreciation led her to bring them to the Association for recom- 
mendations. It seemed better that the items should be returned 
to Rhode Island where they might fit with other materials and 
give more meaning to that area. With Mrs. Maverick’s blessing 
they went to the Rhode Island Historical Society and the officers 
have responded with real appreciation. This is something of a 
generous “bread cast upon the waters’ procedure that could help 
the preservation of historical materials throughout the forty- 
eight American states. 


A manuscript history of Weatherford College was contributed 
to the Association recently by Leonard B. Plummer, a past pres- 
ident of the school. The history sketches briefly the development 
of the institution from its organization as the Weatherford Ma- 
sonic Institute in 1868 to 1950 when Vernon D. Parrott became 
president. Thanks are extended to Plummer for his contribution, 
which has been placed in the Archives Collection of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 

The stories of the origins of place names in Texas are usually 
interesting and frequently difficult to unravel. Ray A. Walter, 
Box 3032, Waco, Texas, has in recent years been uncovering 
and acquiring much documentary evidence on Limestone County. 
In connection with the town of Mexia in Limestone County he 
has secured documents and land titles which make it possible to 
trace accurately the origin of the name of the town, which was not 
possible when the Handbook of Texas was prepared. From Mr. 
Walter's highly appreciated letter the following information is 
extracted: 
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The town of Mexia is included in the original Pedro Varela eleven 
league grant. The Mexican General Antonio Mexia married Carlotta 
Walker and to this union were born two children: (1) Adelaide Ma- 
tilda Mexia (who married George L. Hammeken) and (2) Enrique 
Antonio Mexia. 

Varela sold his lands to Carlotta Walker for use of her daughter, 
Adelaide Matilda. Evidence was presented to the Supreme Court to 
show that Carlotta was acting for her husband in his absence. There- 
fore, General Mexia is given the credit for acquiring the land. 
Adelaide Matilda Mexia married George L. Hammeken and to this 
union were born two children: (1) unknown son died young and 
(2) Jorge Hammeken y Mexia. E. A. Mexia purchased Adelaide’s 
remaining interest in Pedro Varela grant from Jorge Hammeken y 
Mexia. 

The Charlotte Mexia listed in the De Zavala papers is the same 
as Carlotta. Carlotta appears in Supreme Court case; Charlotte in 
M. R. Palacios title. 

Mariano Riva Palacios received a grant from the government at an 
early date. In January, 1832, Palacios (also appears as Palacious) 
transferred his lands to José Antonio Mexia for his son, Enrique. At 
the time of the transfer Palacios states he is the “Godfather” of 
Enrique A. Guillermo Mexia. Enrique Antonio Mexia (signed doc- 
uments while in county: Henry A. Mejia and Henry A. Mexia) con- 
trolled many acres in the Pedro Varela, Andres Varela, and Mariano 
Riva Palacios lands. 

When the railroad was being projected, Enrique Antonio Mexia 
was generous with land donations and the railroad officials named 
the new townsite “Mexia” in honor of their benefactor. 

Acknowledgment should be made to Mrs. Kathryn Gladbach of 
Groesbeck who actually located much of this information. 


Ww 
Major Gerald D. Witt spoke to the San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation on February ¢1, 1958, on the subject of “Early History 
of San Antonio Telephone Exchanges.” 
Rowena Ferguson’s book on Editing the Small Magazine was 
published by Columbia University Press in March. There is one 
undoubted gem of wisdom which ought to give pause and call for 
thoughtful consideration from all readers of magazines: “It is 
important to realize that going to press satisfactorily depends as 
much on what you have done six months previously as upon what 
you do on the day of the printer’s deadline.’’ Constructive editing 
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is a long, laborious, and involved process ordinarily overlooked 
by the average reader of a periodical. 
Elizabeth Bethel is the compiler of War Department Collec- 
tion of Confederate Records (Preliminary Inventory, No. 101) 
which has just been released by the National Archives under the 
date of 1957. Students of the Confederate phase of Texas history 
will be interested in the following entries: “Records of hospitals 
in Texas (p. 59), Records of the Department of Texas and the 
Trans-Mississippi Department (p. 176), Records of Texas troops 
(p. 207), Records of commands in Texas (p. 217), and Records 
relating to Texas (p. 262) .” st 


The Forest History Foundation has been rendering yeoman 
service in collecting the basic historical materials having to do 
with the forest history of America. Oral sources are not being 
overlooked. The Forest History Newsletter (Winter, 1958) makes 
a record of interviews at Diboll, Lufkin, and other Texas points. 

The editors of the Dictionary of American Biography have 
announced a supplementary volume in the series covering per- 
sons historically important who died during the five year period, 
1936-1940. Below are listed the names of the persons from this 
area who are included in the new volume: 


Amos L. Beaty William Sidney Graves 
lawyer and oil executive army officer 
Albert Sidney Burleson Edward M. House 
congressman, cabinet officer presidential adviser 
Joseph Stephen Cullinan Murdo Mackenzie 
oil man and corporation cattleman 
executive Charles W. Macune 


farm leader 


Hazie David LeFevre, Box 945, Eden, Texas, has long been 


interested in the preservation of the history of Concho County. 
Recently Mrs. LeFevre has been going through files of the news- 
papers published in the county. Some of the research is now being 
put into typed form and certainly should prove to be of real value 
to all future researchers. 
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The Bulletin of the San Jacinto Museum of History Associa- 
tion (Volume III, No. 2, 1958) deals with the Texas norther, the 
major phenomenon in Texas weather. There are also notations 
concerning the steamer Laura. 

w 

An illustration and note concerning the Texas German Pioneer 
Monument erected in 1938 appears in the American-German 
Review for February, 1958. ™ 


Volume I, Number 2, of the Texas Gulf Coast Historical Asso- 
ciation Publications consists of ‘Select Letters of Harris Kempner 
(1837-1894) ,” edited by James A. Tinsley. 

Harris Kempner, born in Poland in 1837, arrived in America 
penniless in 1854. In 1857 he opened a small general store in Cold 
Springs, San Jacinto County, Texas. He removed to Galveston in 
1870 and became one of the merchant princes of Texas of the last 
century. He achieved success as a merchant, financier, and land 
holder. 

This publication presents selected letters showing Kempner’s 
careful business methods, his faith in land, his devotion to his 
family and to civic enterprise. ™ 


The Texas Library Journal for December, 1957, contains an 
article by Minnie B. Cameron on “The Reference Card Index 
and Texas Reference Vertical File in the San Antonio Public 
Library.” Mrs. Cameron, the author, has recently retired as head 
of the San Antonio Public Library’s reference department after 
thirty-seven years of service. Mrs. Cameron tells how two refer- 
ence files were developed in the library to assist those interested 
in research in Texas history topics. The Texana materials in the 
San Antonio Library have grown through the years and much of 
the growth and usefulness was accomplished by and is to be attrib- 
uted to Mrs. Cameron’s devotion to her work. Appreciation of 
her services will long ring down the avenues of Texas history. 

On January 13, 1958, Chauncey Stillman of New York pre- 
sented to the Brownsville Historical Association a deed to Lots 
8 and g, Block 89, 1301 East Washington Street, to be used as a 
museum and a historical library for the Brownsville area. This 
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property was the home of Charles Stillman, who founded Browns- 
ville in 1848, great-grandfather of Chauncey Stillman, who made 
the gift. 

The following officers have been elected to serve the Browns- 
ville Historical Association during 1958: President, H. L. Stokely, 
147 East 10th Street; Treasurer, Edward Valent, 1501 East Madi- 
son; Secretary, Mrs. Harbert Davenport, 542 East Washington. 

Ww 

Professor Walter P. Webb, executive council member, former 
director of the Association and editor of the Quarterly from 1938 
to 1946, was elected president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at its December meeting in New York City. A University 
of Texas graduate, Dr. Webb has taught at the University since 
1918, except for a year at the University of London (1938) and 
a year at Oxford (1942-1943) as a visiting lecturer. 

Newsweek magazine (January 13, 1958) had these comments 
on Professor Webb’s teaching at the University: 


When Dr. Webb gets an idea for a book, he organizes a graduate 
seminar on the subject. He and his students research the field. “But 
pure research technique doesn’t interest me,” he says. “I want them to 
get ideas.” After he has taught the seminar for five or more years, he 
may feel ready to write. When the book is finished, the seminar is 
turned into an undergraduate course and he is ready to take on an- 
other idea. 

As a teacher, Dr. Webb is regarded by ... J. Frank Dobie, a 
scholarly Western historian in his own right, as “very stimulating,” 
and his former students today may be found in many history depart- 
ments across the country. Presumably some of them caught Webb’s 
own idea of what makes a good teacher. 


Professor Webb is presently at work on a book dealing with 
the history of the American West since the Civil War. Other 
works have included The Great Plains, The Texas Rangers, 
Divided We Stand, The Great Frontier, and More Water for 
Texas. He was editor-in-chief of the Association’s Handbook of 
Texas. 

The American Council of Learned Societies has made a special 
$10,000 award to Dr. Webb “in recognition of distinguished schol- 
arly accomplishment.” 
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The Navarro County Historical Society, with headquarters in 
Corsicana, has had another profitable and worthwhile year of 
activities ferreting out and presenting previously undisclosed in- 
cidents in the history of the county. Under the presidency of Alva 
Taylor, meetings have been held regularly for the presentation 
of papers. The papers have been mimeographed and are presented 
in pamphlet form as a yearbook entitled Scroll, 1957. All county 
and local history societies in Texas and elsewhere would do well 
to observe the pattern which has been set by the Navarro County 
group for the relatively inexpensive means of preserving the 
local history record. 


Mrs. Pete Barlow, 1030 Rochow, Houston 19, Texas, has written 
for the historical association of Montgomery, Texas, calling atten- 
tion to the trek which was held on April 20, commemorating 
especially Methodist and Baptist churches in Montgomery, each 
of which is well over one hundred years old. 

Ronald F. Lee, Chief of the Division of Interpretation of the 
National Parks Services, has sent to the Association a copy of a 
new book by Freeman Tilden, Interpreting Our Heritage. This 
work states the principles and practices followed in national 
parks, museums, and other historic places in interpreting history 
and the national heritage. The book will widen the horizon of 
any general reader and there is sound information to be derived 
by those in charge of local museums and historical projects. 

The Panhandle Plains Historical Review reached its thirtieth 
year of publication in 1957. The Review has been edited for sev- 
eral years by Seymour V. Connor of Texas Technological College 
at Lubbock. The Review for 1957 contains the following articles: 
“Rip Ford’s Indian Fight on the Canadian,” by W. J. Hughes; 
“Colonel Grierson in the Southwest,” by Frank M. Temple; 
“Harold Dow Bugbee: A Biographical Sketch,” by C. Boone 
McClure; “The Art of Harold Dow Bugbee in the Panhandle- 
Plains Museum,” by C. Boone McClure; and “Old Town Ama- 
rillo,” by John Crudgington. xe 


William M. Jones, 3711 University, Houston 5, Texas, who 
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authored the popular Texas History Carved in Stone, was the 
subject of a biographical sketch in the Houston Chronicle Roto- 
gravure Magazine for December 8, 1957. The sketch announces 
the publication of a new work by Jones entitled Texas Testimony 
Carved in Stone which is a sequel to his first book. Such a work 
will be valuable for all students of Texas history. 
Ww 

The Junior Historians at McCamey High School, working 
under the able leadership of Miss N. Ethie Eagleton, are anxious 
te complete their file of volumes of the Quarterly. Miss Eagleton 
reports the missing volumes as numbers 1, 3, 5, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
25, and ga. All of these volumes are out of print and members 
and dealers who might be able to supply them are requested to 
write directly to Miss Eagleton. 


Ww 
On San Jacinto Day, April 21, Captain Richard C. Robbins 


took time off from Exercise Saberhawk in Germany to write back 
a letter of appreciation for the Quarterly and to send his check 
for his annual dues. Since leaving the campus of the University 
of Texas about a decade ago, Captain Robbins has been assidu- 
ously devoting himself to a history of the Second Cavalry. He 
completed a tour of duty in the University of Houston before 
going overseas. Since going overseas he has been appointed to 
teach American History in the University of Maryland’s exten- 
sion courses in Furope. The Captain’s new address is as follows: 
Captain Richard C. Robbins, 01597018, Company A, 4th QM 
Battalion, Fourth Armored Division, APO 326, c/o PM, New 
York, New York. ~ 


R. Henderson Shuffler, Director of Information and Publica- 
tion at Texas A. & M. College, is preparing a biography of Richard 
Coke, the Texas governor who restored state government to the 
people following the period of Reconstruction. Coke also served 
sixteen years in the United States Senate and unquestionably an 
account of his life will be a welcome addition to Texas history. 
Shuffler spoke on the subject of his biography before the Heritage 
Society of Waco on April 24. Coke was a resident of Waco, and 
Roger N. Conger reports that Shuffler’s presentation was received 
with great enthusiasm. 
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Writing from Midwestern University, Kenneth F. Neighbours 
makes a reference which should be of more than passing interest 
to many Texans. Dr. Neighbours’ comment has to do with an 
early use of the expression “The eyes of Texas are upon you.” 
Neighbours relates that in the domestic correspondence file of 
the Texas State Archives there is a letter from Governor Henry 
Smith to Edward Burleson dated December g, 1836, in which 
the Governor orders Burleson to take Bexar saying, “The eyes 
of Texas are upon you.” te 


Paul Stevens, P. O. Box 1874, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
has presented to the Association a photograph of Colonel Barnard 
Elliott Bee and one of Mrs. Barnard Elliott Bee, wife of the 
colonel. Apparently, these photographs were done by Calloway 
of San Antonio from portraits. Mr. Stevens would like any infor- 
mation concerning the location of the original portraits. Mrs. 
Bee is the great-great aunt of Mr. Stevens. Mr. Stevens points 
out that it was the colonel’s son, General Barnard Bee, who, at 
the first battle of Manassas (Bull Run), exclaimed, “Look at 
General Jackson, standing like a stonewall.” 

w 

Some thirty-five years ago Mr. Clifford Carpenter of Farmers- 
ville, Texas, came into possession of the two volume set of 
Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas. Marginal notations 
indicate that the books were owned in 1901 by Sam R. Hamilton 
who was probably then a resident of Farmersville. Hamilton ap- 
preciated the books. He used them, read them, and made highly 
intelligent and perceptive marginal notations. 

For many years Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter had given these books 
careful handling in their own home library. Eventually, however, 
they came to be concerned that perhaps the books were rare and 
that they should be put to additional service in some library or 
depository. Mr. Carpenter wrote a letter of inquiry along this line 
to the Association and, in reply, had the value of the books ex- 
plained to him. He and Mrs. Carpenter responded by sending 
the volumes to the Association to be housed in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas. This was 
an exercise in good citizenship and the volumes will now be avail- 
able to researchers in Texas history through many generations to 
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come. The thoughtfulness and the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter are much appreciated and their wholly unselfish act 
may well serve as a splendid example for others to follow. 

Numerous comments have been received on the timeliness of 
the selections printed in the documentary section of the Associa- 
tion’s sixty-second annual meeting program. The speeches of 
Judge T. S. Henderson, chairman of the board of regents, and 
President Sidney E. Mezes on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the University of Texas reviewed the problems of 
education in Texas in 1908 and projected a possible blueprint 
for the University of the future. Particular attention was drawn 
to the following quotation from Mezes’ address because of its 
relationship to the role and work of the Association: 


Universities already send out bulletins containing valuable infor- 
mation stated in readily comprehensible terms. The future will no 
doubt see many bulletins issued to one that now appears, and will 
see a growingly successful effort at stating facts and conclusions so 
plainly and briefly as to place them at the easy disposal of the average 
busy man. 

And another function of the University will certainly be to spread 
knowledge that has been gathered not by ourselves, but by others. 
In public reports and documents, in the proceedings of learned so- 
cieties, in the discussions and reports of philanthropic bodies, to 
mention but a few sources, exist, as far as the average man is en- 
tombed, a literally countless number of facts and conclusions of the 
greatest value. Why does it not fall within the legitimate role of a 
state university to convey to the people these highly useful items of 
information? 


Clearly the Association is one agency that is fulfilling Mezes’ 
prophecy of fifty years ago. Through the publication of the Quar- 
terly, the Junior Historian, and frequent monographs, valuable 
and often priceless facts of state and local development that might 
otherwise have been irretrievably lost have been launched into the 
main stream of Texas and national history. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation has become a clearing house for historical information 
and, in co-operation with various archival institutions and local 
organizations, a preserver of the irreplaceable documentary 
sources of the state’s history. The operations and accomplishments 
of the Association in the wide dissemination of contributions to 
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Texas history have unquestionably been proof of this as a legiti- 
mate function of the University. 


w 


Some citation forms are still in use whose purpose is to conceal 
the source of the reference except to those specially instructed in 
deciphering the form used. The Quarterly has always followed 
the policy of having citation forms be as clear and unmistakable 
as possible—understandable to a high school senior. A citation 
should mark a clear trail back to the original source; making a 
citation is simply an exercise in intellectual honesty. Simplicity 
and utility should be guideposts governing the choice of any par- 
ticular citation form. 

The following citation forms represent standardizations that 
have been arrived at in Quarterly procedure over the years. The 
use of these forms by prospective contributors to the Quarterly 
will materially aid the work of the editorial staff. 


CITATION ForMs USED IN THE SOUTHWESTERN HIsTORICAL QUARTERLY 


I. Published 
Books: 
(a) By one or more authors 
iLlerena B. Friend, Sam Houston: The Great Designer (Austin, 1954), 
oe B. Frantz and Julian E. Choate, Jr., The American Cowboy: 
The Myth and the Reality (Norman, 1955), 129. 
(b) No author given 
1 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Wash- 
ington, 1928), 100. 
(c) By an editor or compiler 
1James K. Greer (ed.), A Texas Ranger and Frontiersman: The Days 
of Buck Barry in Texas, 1845-1906 (Dallas, 1932), 34-35. 
2Oscar Haas (comp.), The First Protestant Church: Its History and 
Its People, 1845-1955 (New Braunfels, 1955), 7. 
(d) By a translator or editor of a work by another writer 
1Gustav Dresel (Max Freund, trans.) , Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal: 
Adventures in North America and Texas, 1837-1841 (Austin, 1954), 134. 
2Will Tom Carpenter (Elton Miles, ed.) , Lucky 7: A Cowman’s Auto- 
biography (Austin, 1957), 179. 
(e) Having more than one volume 
1Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 
1685 to its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 
1856) , II, 104. 
2George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Don Juan de Onate, Colon- 
izer of New Mexico, 1595-1628 (2 vols.; Albuquerque, 1953), I, 432. 
(f) Document within a published volume 
1Report of Colonel William G. Cooke to B. T. Archer, November 4, 
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1840, Journals of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 
Fifth Congress, First Session, 1840-1841 (Austin, 1841), 325-327. 
2W. H. Stevens to Jefferson Davis, June 12, 1861, War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (130 vols.; Washington, 1880-1901) , Series I, Vol. IV, 92. 
3House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 861), 
Document No. 135, pp. 63-64. 
4Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 1079) , 
Document No. 1, p. 37. 
5Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and I, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 
1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 
1926) , III, 136. 
6Notes on the Annexation of Texas, December 10, 1838, in Charles A. 
Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1928) , II, 368. 
7Constitution of 1876, Article XVI, Sections 28, 39, 50, in H. P. N. 
Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , VIII, 779-834. 
(g) A book in a series 
iFrank Raymond Secoy, Changing Military Patterns on the Great 
Plains (New York, 1953; American Ethnological Society, Monograph 
XXI), 96. 
2Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell (eds.) , 
Mesquite and Willow (Dallas, 1957; Texas Folklore Society, Publica- 
tion XXVII), 123. 
(h) Author using a pseudonym 
iCharles Summerfield [pseud.], The Rangers and Regulators of the 
Tanaha (New York, 1856) , 55-56. 
Periodicals and Journals: 
iRupert N. Richardson, “Jim Shaw the Delaware,” West Texas His- 
torical Association Year Book, III (1927), 3. 
2Thomas Maitland Marshall, “Diplomatic Relations of Texas and the 
United States, 1839-1843,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, XV, 267 
3William C. Binkley, “New Mexico and the Texan Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 86. 
4C. C. Rister, “Harmful Practices of Indian Traders of the Southwest, 
1865-1876,” New Mexico Historical Review, VI, 241. 
Newspapers: 


1Austin Statesman, March 5, 1884. 
2Frontier Echo (Jacksboro) , June 16, 1876. 


Encyclopedias and Reference Books: 
1Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1933), 
XIV, 486. 
2Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (7 vols.; New York, 
1900) , IV, 132-133. 
3Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri (3 vols.; Jefferson City, 
1930) , II, 1004-1005. 
Miscellaneous Census Publications: (Note the difference in titles.) 
1 The Sixteenth Census of the United States (Washington, 1940), Vol. 
II, Population, Part VI, Table 21. 
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2J. C. G. Kennedy, A Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census 
(Washington, 1864), 63. 
3Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census 
(Washington, 1883), Table XXIII, 372. 
Second Reference: 
(a) If the second reference immediately follows the first, use ibid. 
1Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield Over- 
land Mail, 1857-1869 (3 vols.; Glendale, 1947), I, 95. 
2Tbid., 96. 
(b) Use the author’s last name and short title if there is a different 
intervening reference. Do not use op. cit. and loc. cit. 
1William Curry Holden, Alkali Trails: or Social and Economic Move- 
ments of the Texas Frontier, 1846-1900 (Dallas, 1930), 238; Reed, His- 
tory of Texas Railroads, 733. 
2Holden, Alkali Trails, 224. 
(c) If the year is a part of the title, the entire title should be re- 
peated. 
1Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1870 (Wash- 
ington, 1871), 245. 
2Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1875 (Wash- 
ington, 1876), 422. 
3[bid. 


II. Unpublished 
Archival Material: 

1Darius Gregg to George M. Patrick, July 3, 1835 (MS., Deed Records 
of Harris County, County Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 76-77. 

2Election certificates of Clement C. Dyer and Lorenzo de Zavala, 
October 8, 1835 (MSS., Election Returns, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

3Nacogdoches Archives (transcripts, Archives, University of Texas 
Library) , LXIII, 28, 31, 35. 

4Undated clipping, Williamson County Scrapbook (William L. Mann 
Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

5A. Briscoe to Thomas J. Rusk, January 30, 1837 (MS., Domestic 
Correspondence of the Secretary of State, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

6T. W. Gregory to E. M. House, November 16, 1898 (Microfilm Collec- 
tion, E. M. House Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

7U. S. Seventh Census, 1850 (MSS., Returns of Schedule 5, Products of 
Industry, for Victoria County, Texas, Archives, Texas State Library) . 


Letters and Manuscripts in Private Collections: 

1R. B. Blake (ed.), Selected Letters and Papers of Judge Charles S. 
Taylor of Nacogdoches, Texas (typescript in possession of L. W. Kemp, 
Houston), I, 47. 

2Pattie Lockwood Ingersoll, Recollections of General Ranald Slidell 
Mackenzie (typescript in possession of W. B. Booth, San Antonio) . 

3List compiled from histories of the early lodges approved or pub- 
lished by the Grand Lodges of the states concerned (MS. in possession 
of the writer) . 


Signed Statement: 
(a) First reference 


1J. B. Nabers to B. L., signed statement, January 28, 1y49 (Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
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(b) Second reference 


4J. B. Nabors to B. L., signed statement, January 28, 1949. 


Theses and Dissertations: 


1Abigail Curlee, A Study of Texas Slave Plantations (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Texas, 1932), 75. 
2James Bennett Posey, A History of Cherokee County (Master’s thesis, 


University of Texas, 1928), 73. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. William Hellwig 
Hellwig Brothers, Inc. 
R. R.1 

Chesterfield, Missouri 


Mr. I. B. Wagonseller 
Route 2 
Bowie, Texas 


Mr. John Edward Weems 
2202 Bristol Drive 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mr. Durwood D. Crawford 
1102 Lanham 
Midland, Texas 


Mr. Leonard Arnold 
4518 Vandervort Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Richard D. Howell 
Box 14 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Dr. C. F. Hamilton 
6683 Lakewood Blvd. 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Mr. Walter Lord 
25 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Mrs. Ray Hyer Brown 
305 Glenwood 
Houston, ‘Texas 


Mr. Lloyd F. Badgett 
2045 Rosedale Drive 
Port Arthur, Texas 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Allen 


1428 17th Street 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. Brien Varnado 
2212 Hartford Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Sam Evans 
1203 B Brackenridge Apts. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Robert D. Jones 
Box 1152 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Sam Lanham 
401 Professional Building 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Ralph W. Jones 
Box 120 

Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 


Mr. W. B. Harwell 
State Library 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. St. Andrew Myers 
Henrietta, Texas 


Mr. J. H. Savage, Jr. 
618 Bedell Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Lewis Kayton 
134 West Elsmere 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. J. C. Culpepper 
Box 1130 

College Station, Texas 
Mr. F. L. Henderson 
102 South Reed Avenue 
Bryan, Texas 

Mr. John Schroeder 
P. O. Box 540 
LaGrange, Texas 

Mrs. Isla Bess Snyder 
P. O. Box 6822 

San Antonio, Texas 
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Mr. Philip John Sheridan 
2200 Wirtz—Apt. F 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Clarence Zyrek 
3624 West Division St. 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


Dr. Frederick W. Steinberg 
237 Castano 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. William J. Shewmake 
3502 West Lawn 
Amarillo, Texas 


Pattee Library 

Periodicals Section 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Jim Colquitt 
6031 Blossom 
Houston 7, Texas 


Mrs. Driscoll Rooke 
Quinta Primavera 
704 Haskin Road 
San Antonio 9g, Texas 


Navasota High School Library 
Navasota, Texas 


Mr. Henry W. Barton 
2002 Garfield 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Leon Mitchell, Jr. 
6001 Lovell Street 
Fort Worth 16, Texas 


Mr. R. A. Hasskarl, Jr. 
304 West Tom Green Street 
Brenham, ‘Texas 


Mr. John H. Wells 
3116 Wheeler Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Dick L. Chick, III 
Dundee Drive, Route 2 
Longview, Texas 


Miss Kathryn Timme 
7733 Edna Street 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mrs. Donald M. Lewis 
1923 Naamans Road 
Wilmington 3, Del. 


Mr. G. W. Stewart 


Box 5774 
Sonora, ‘Texas 


Mr. R. E. Samuels 
Plaza Hotel 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. John T. Hedges 
Professor of Business History 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Maner Stafford 
417 Sunny Lane 
Wharton, Texas 


Miss Vera L. Withall 
3177 Maiden Lane 
Altadena, California 


Mr. Robert Martindale 
Box 218 
Brownsville, Texas 


Judge Thomas Campbell Ferguson 


Box 38 
Burnet, Texas 


Mr. Thomas H. Croft 
P. O. Box 54 
Terrell, Texas 


Mr. James W. Presley 
1915 David Street 
Austin, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Brann and the Iconoclast. By Charles Carver. Introduction by 
Roy Bedichek. Austin (The University of Texas Press) , 1957. 
Pp. 1x+195- $3-95- 

This reviewer remembers the admiration aroused among the 
educated rustics of South Carolina almost half a century ago for a 
Texas journalist named Brann. He relieved the boredom that had 
settled upon us because the glories of the Civil and Spanish-Amer- 
ican wars had become mere memories. The Agrarian Rebels had 
faded: Ben Tillman had turned conservative and Tom Watson was 
almost mad. The writing of Brann was an invigorating breeze 
from Texas, where seemingly all the wildness of that legendary 
state had not perished with the death of the South Carolina emi- 
grants, Bonham and Wigfall. The great wave of piety had not yet 
completely created the Bible Belt. Lingering among the rural in- 
telligentsia were memories of the glorious campaign that Thomas 
Jefferson had carried on in favor of free thought. Before Prohibi- 
tion and other manifestations of the growing power of the evan- 
gelical churches had made themselves fully felt, we old-timers 
who imagined ourselves new-timers were delighted when Brann, 
from a citadel of Baptist strength, fired charges of adultery and all 
manner of sin against the Baptists. 

Mr. Carver, a New York journalist who has taught drama in 
Brann’s home city of Waco, has brought together in his little book 
the essential facts about the Texas firebrand. This is a lurid story 
packed with the Wild-West behavior of a crusader for what he 
considered right. Brann got his start in Waco by rising in a Prot- 
estant assembly to upbraid a denouncer of “The Romanish con- 
spiracy.” He, through the wide circulation of an abusive journal, 
was a rebel against the hypocrisy of late Victorianism. In a com- 
munity that echoed each Sunday with fifty pulpit orators who as- 
serted that salvation was only to be found in One Book, he claimed 
that there were other sacred books of equal merit. He coupled 
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denunciations of popular evangelists with crude tirades against 
Negroes. He understood the journalistic trick that a sharp attack 
upon the status quo was a certain way to acquire readers. His cam- 
paign of vituperation culminated in attacks on Baylor Univer- 
sity, the chief Baptist institution of learning in Texas. Fuel was 
added to the flames by the seduction or rape of a foreign student 
who was a ward in the house of the president of Baylor. Although 
the alleged seducer was neither a student nor a faculty member 
of the university, Brann made the scandal the basis for an attack 
on the moral integrity of the university in particular and of the 
Baptists in general. This rubbing of salt in the wound gave his 
paper wide circulation and hurt the reputation of a prized school. 
Brann was horsewhipped by an angry citizen, kidnapped and 
thrashed by Baylor students, and inspired the violent death of 
several persons. The end of Brann and his Jconoclast came in a 
pistol fight between him and a friend of Baylor that resulted in 
the death of both men. 

Despite the interest of the subject, Mr. Carver’s book is only 
partly satisfying. He uses printed sources only and does not ex- 
plain his failure to make revelations from private letters. He does 
not stick close to the subject of his biography; he interpolates 
documentary evidence only indirectly relevant. Moreover, Brann 
does not turn out to be the giant destroyer of cant the writer 
imagined he was during a South Carolina childhood. The Waco 
editor was no Voltaire or H. L. Mencken, no master of uniquely 
destructive rhetoric. Supposedly the enemy of Victorianism, he is 
revealed as a belated Victorian—a gallant gentleman of the old 
school as likely to uphold the moral proprieties as a provincial 
preacher. After a furious attack on Baylor, he naively remarked, 
“I would deserve to be shot if I defamed the humblest girl within 
its walls.” Francis B. SrmKINs 
Longwood College 
Big D Is for Dallas. By James Howard. Austin (Privately printed, 

distributed by University Co-operative Society), 1957. Pp. 
170. Illustrations. $3.25. 


The author is an academic product of The University of Texas 
and the American Civilization program at Harvard University. 
Dr. Oscar Handlin, who supervised this dissertation, has indicated 
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the importance of studies of inland cities in relation to earlier 
studies of older Eastern coastal cities. Studies of Western and 
Southern cities yield data which will assist in avoiding erroneous 
generalizations about “‘typical” urban life. Certainly, the large 
cities of Dallas and Houston, which expanded rapidly after 1900, 
had the benefits of “rapid” transportation and relatively cheap 
lands to facilitate expansion. This made it unnecessary to dupli- 
cate the multistoried firetraps of New York. Furthermore, instead 
of having tens of thousands of foreign immigrants dumped on 
them, as was true of the already crowded Northeastern coastal 
cities, many Western cities have expanded more orderly. Even so, 
the efforts of Dallas to carry out the long range program of the 
famous Kessler Plan have not been without headaches. 

Dr. Howard has pointed out that while George Kessler was 
known as a famous landscape architect of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, he had spent his boyhood in Dallas. His efforts, for example, 
to provide union terminal railway facilities and to eliminate the 
tracks and smoke from “‘Pacific Avenue,” in the very heart of the 
city, became a labor of love. 

The sub-title of the book, “Chapters in the Twentieth-Century 
History of Dallas,” properly indicated that a complete history was 
not intended to be compressed into the 130 pages of tightly 
written text. The true spirit of the city, however, cannot be under- 
stood apart from its church life and religious leadership and lay- 
manship. When the book is reprinted this chapter should be 
added. Unlike many large cities, river or sea transportation played 
little part in determining the growth of Dallas. Being the terminal 
point of the Texas and Pacific Railway from 1872 to 1877 certainly 
gave Dallas a special boost. Today the growing population must 
tap faraway Red River water to survive periods of long drought. 
Water shortage was definitely a major factor in favoring distribu- 
tion and finance activity over heavy manufacturing. 

The chapter on “Geographical Context” is followed by “Census 
Silhouette.” The author was especially qualified to interpret pop- 
ulation trends and metropolitan expansion (195,000 in 1920 to 
750,000 in 1955) because of his work with the Bureau of the 
Census. Perhaps, the most outstanding contribution of the book 
deals with the new methods of financing the expanding oil 
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economy of ‘Texas. The ever expanding economic bases helped to 
make Dallas the cultural center of the Southwest. In telling the 
story of the State Fair, major developments in fine arts seem to 
get lost. 

In 1924 Adolph S. Ochs, while publisher of the New York 
Times said: “I received my ideas and ideals from the Galveston 
Daily News and Dallas Morning News.” Howard's chapter on 
journalism emphasized the cultural values for the state to be de- 
rived from J. Lon Tinkle’s book review page and John Rosen- 
field’s “Passing Show” in the News, but some accounts of the Times 
Herald and other papers were also worthy of inclusion. An impor- 
tant point to remember is that Dallas was built up by “a cadre of 
civic spirited men,” largely business and professional leaders, Jew 
and Gentile, “who achieved their goals for city improvement by 
associational means and avoided government authority to force 
through a project.” The high esprit de corps stemmed from this 
idea: ‘“The privately organized group formed for a civic or semi- 
public end is the hallmark of Dallas.” 


RosBert C, CoTNER 
University of Texas 


The Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822. Translated and edited by Virginia H. 
Taylor, assisted by Mrs. Juanita Hammons. Austin (Texas 
State Library) , 1957. Pp. vi4+-354. $6.00. 


Spain's tottering American empire was wracked with revolu- 
tion and disorder in the early nineteenth century. In addition to 
the usual difficulties of governing such a far-flung colonial system, 
rebellion threatened the Spanish holdings from South America to 
New Spain, or Mexico. At the northern extremity of Mexico was 
Texas, which toward the end of the colonial period constituted 
one of several distant outposts and formed an important bulwark 
against the moving Anglo-American frontier. In Texas during the 
declining days of Spanish rule, however, Governor Antonio 
Martinez was faced with more than the possibility of pressure 
from the east. The day-to-day management of ‘Texas presented 
major problems which proved to be of a continuing nature and 
which were inherited by independent Mexico in 1821. By ex- 
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amining the correspondence of Texas’ last Spanish governor, one 
can grasp some idea of the frustrating position in which Martinez 
found himself, and one can also reach an over-all view of the last 
few years of Spanish Texas. As a primary source which helps to 
clarify this period of Texas history, Virginia H. Taylor’s transla- 
tion of Martinez’ letters to Commandant General Joaquin de 
Arredondo makes a definite contribution to scholarship. 

Mrs. Taylor, Archivist of the Texas State Library, began her 
translation of Martinez’ letters in 1954 when she was translator 
of the Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. Mrs. Mattie 
Austin Hatcher had previously translated thirty-one letters which 
were published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly in 1935- 
1936, and Mrs. Taylor published a calendar of Martinez letters in 
the January, 1956, and succeeding issues of the Quarterly. The 
calendar used in conjunction with the book’s index should be an 
excellent guide to the published texts of Martinez’ communica- 
tions to Arredondo. 

Mrs. Taylor’s translations were made from original copies in 
the Texas State Archives, but this file of Martinez’ correspondence 
is incomplete. His letters to Arredondo from July, 1820, to April, 
1822, are missing. Another body of Martinez’ letters, written to 
the viceroy of New Spain during the years 1817 to 1821, is to be 
published in translation at a future date and should prove to be 
a valuable companion piece to the book under review. 

By reading The Letters of Antonio Martinez, one acquires a 
fairly clear picture of what was happening at the northern end 
of Spain’s vast American system. Antonio Martinez, a Spaniard 
who had risen to the rank of lieutenant colonel, reluctantly ac- 
cepted the governorship of Texas in 1817 only after the viceroy 
had promised him financial and other aid. As Martinez’ letters 
subsequently make clear, such assistance was meager and inade- 
quate. The governor, beset by Indians, rebels, and foreigners who 
threatened the status quo, was further faced with the daily prob- 
lem of providing food, medicine, clothing, arms, and other such 
vital supplies for his forces. He doubtless would have found the 
situation a vexing one at any rate, but his frustration was height- 
ened by lack of co-operation on every hand. At times, one has the 
impression that Martinez made good use of his excuses for failure 
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to execute certain orders, and that he was willing to shy away from 
the responsibility of making his own decisions. At other times, he 
did not hesitate to speak out frankly and strongly, and he as- 
sumed complete responsibility for acts taken on his own initiative. 

Martinez’ letters present a bleak picture indeed of Spanish 
Texas. He persistently requested more financial aid, but when it 
arrived, it was never adequate to cover his needs. Over and over, 
Martinez lamented the hand-to-mouth existence endured by cit- 
izens and soldiers of Texas. When he purchased supplies for his 
soldiers, he often could only promise to pay later, when and if 
he got money from a superior headquarters. The theme of finan- 
cial want permeates his correspondence. Yet the arrival of financial 
aid did not always solve his problems, for such natural calamity as 
drouth kept the colonists’ food production low; consequently, in 
some cases Martinez could not have bought supplies even if he had 
had the money. 

Troubles assailed Martinez from every direction. Not only did 
he find sluggish support from his government, but he watched 
his own position rapidly disintegrate through the mounting deser- 
tions of his soldiers, through rumors and invasion threats such 
as the Mina expedition, and through the never-ceasing Indian 
raids. The Indians, especially the Comanche, gave little respite 
and probably contributed to Spanish anxiety as much as had any- 
thing else. Indian attacks became so normal that they were often 
taken for granted. Because of the accumulation of all of these 
factors of dissatisfaction, the matter of troop desertions presented 
a continuing disturbance to the governor. Not only was troop 
strength reduced, but the deserters also took much-needed horses 
and supplies with them. The governor realized the extremities of 
the situation, and after reading a number of the letters one can 
understand why so many of the soldiers deserted, but Martinez 
could do but little with what he had. In order to suppress any 
rebels or adventurers, he needed more soldiers; yet he could not 
sufficiently feed and equip the forces he had. Martinez was hemmed 
in by a multitude of events which he could not control, but he 
nonetheless sent out punitive parties against the Indians and 
attempted to snuff out rebellion and foreign encroachment when- 
ever possible. 
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It may be said that Antonio Martinez wished to do a great deal 
for Spanish Texas but that he was able to do little. Despite this, 
his record is not devoid of positive results. Like many another 
Spanish administrator, Martinez left a many-lettered documenta- 
tion of his services in Texas. More than this, Martinez expressed 
repeated concern for the care of the archives, but even in this 
instance he was not altogether successful, for he also reported that 
weather had destroyed many papers. At times, his correspondence 
was even threatened by lack of paper. 

Mrs. ‘Taylor's translation of Martinez’ correspondence nct only 
enriches the literature of Texas history but also makes these docu- 
ments easily available for reference. Although no footnotes or 
other comments are placed in the body of the book, the thorough- 
going index should make it convenient for anyone to find any 
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The Lasting South: Fourteen Southerners Look at Their Home. 
Edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and James Jackson Kilpatrick. 
Chicago (Henry Regnery Company), 1957. 


Twenty-seven years ago in a book entitled /’ll Take My Stand 
twelve dedicated Southerners took up their pens to extol the 
virtues of an agrarian South and warn against the perils of indus- 
trialization. Their effort to stay the march of progress was in vain. 
The factory and the city grew apace in what was once the Cotton 
Kingdom, and by mid-century numerous observers said that the 
South was no more, and many said that this was good. 

In The Lasting South fourteen other Southerners affirm in as 
many essays that in spite of the advances of industrialization and 
urbanization the South has refused to yield her identity to the 
overmastering forces of national conformity. They go farther to 
contend that the persistence of Southern individuality is good, 
that the region ought not permit itself to be made over in the 
image of Massachusetts or Ohio. Beyond this point, however, they 
by no means speak with one voice, for their messages fail to 
achieve the unanimity that characterized the ideas of the Nash- 
ville Agrarians. Not even on the issue of racial segregation in the 
public schools—which apparently inspired the publication of this 
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volume—do the authors see eye to eye. Some uphold the Southern 
stand, while others question the wisdom and morality of it. 

To the various essayists the Southern ethos appears in many 
different forms: To one it lies in “an historical sense of life, an 
instinctive realization that man was not a creature of chance and 
the moment”; to another, in the classical, humanistic traditions 
that cause the people of the region to resist the regimentation of 
an Orwellian nightmare; to another, in the presence of the farm 
and the Negro; to another, in a fraternity of failure created by 
recurrent defeat at the hands of the stronger North; to another, 
in the transcending importance of family; to another, in a deep 
and abiding religious faith; and to yet another, in a tenacious 
conservatism that breeds unyielding opposition to centralism and 
to the “dead hand of the impassive state.” 

Nor do the writers agree as to whether the South will ulti- 
mately be able to retain her distinctiveness. Some of them assert 
that she will not. Editor Louis D. Rubin, Jr., says that the region 
faces the gravest challenge of its entire history, both from without 
and within. Most of the essayists feel, however, that in some way 
the South will for the foreseeable future remain the South. 
Francis Butler Simkins offers the interesting thesis that this will 
be accomplished through the dynamic influence of orthodox re- 
ligion. Richard M. Weaver and K. V. Hoffman believe that the 
South will emerge as leader of the nation in the coming struggle 
for world domination with the powers of Communism. Clifford 
Dowdey feels that spiritually the Confederacy is rising again, and 
that there are lots of Yankee converts to her cause. Editor James 
Jackson Kilpatrick predicts that the South may possibly become 
the anchor by which the nation will ride out the storm of om- 
niscient statism. 

The most vulnerable feature of these dialectics is the practical 
end to which they can lead. They can reduce the nation to impo- 
tence. The Southern people ought not to forget that the Confed- 
eracy itself was destroyed because certain of her leaders insisted 
upon a full application of the doctrine of states’ rights while en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival. The arguments in behalf of sec- 
tional distinctiveness can be employed to perpetuate a social 
system that to a majority of the enlightened citizens of the world 
is morally indefensible. 
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They, nevertheless, raise questions of the greatest moment and 
timeliness, for a people also can be paralyzed by the trammels of 
bureaucracy and centralism. It seems pertinent to ask, therefore, 
as these essayists do: Can the peculiar virtues of any segment of 
the population survive the fierce pressures of standardization that 
leave the stamp MADE IN AMERICA? Is the nation destined to 
reach a degree of centralization in which the states are mere ves- 
tigial remains of a by-gone constitutional era? These are indeed 
issues that must be faced if the whole nature of the Republic is 
not to be altered—and this reviewer believes with Editor Kilpat- 


rick, for the worse. 
CHARLES P. ROLAND 


Tulane University 


The Frontier in Perspective. Edited by Walker D. Wyman and 
Clifton B. Kroeber. Madison (The University of Wisconsin 


Press) , 1957. Pp. xx+ 300. $5.50. 


On July 12, 1893, Frederick Jackson Turner delivered an ad- 
dress to the American Historical Association entitled The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History. In this paper Turner 
advanced the theory that the existence of vast amounts of free 
lands, coupled with the movement to the frontier to possess this 
land, had been the basis for American development. He then 
calmly announced that there were no more free lands. There was 
something akin to a panic among the historians, some accepting 
it, some rejecting it, some modifying it. It precipitated a great 
debate which has continued to the present. At all meetings since 
that day long ago the so-called Turner thesis has been debated pro 
and con. Most historians write about it; all of them talk about it. 
It is kept so constantly before everyone that a little doggerel seems 
justified: Oh, Turner, Turner, Turner, please excuse the slur, Oh 
why, why, why, did you write that thesis fur? 

The Frontier in Perspective edited by Wyman and Kroeber is 
another book on the frontier in which thirteen essayists wrote, 
presumably, with the Turner thesis in mind, in order to lay the 
many frontiers against the Turner doctrine and thus test its 
validity. These men wrote, it seems, without first agreeing what 
the Turner thesis was and what is meant by the frontier. As a 
matter of fact, it is likely that they could not agree on the mean- 
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ing of either one. Just what Turner meant by much of what he 
wrote has been the subject of debate since the day Turner read 
his famous paper. Turner himself did not agree with it as is evi- 
denced by the many deletions, additions, and revisions which he 
later made. Indeed, there is some evidence that after Turner had 
delivered his paper and saw it in print he was more astonished 
by it than most other historians. Thus he proceeded to revise it 
after more deliberate study and in the light of the bitter criticisms 
which were offered. Once these thirteen historians had agreed on 
what the Turner thesis was, they would still have been confronted 
with the problem of what is meant by the frontier, as the editors 
suggest it could be a place, or a process, or a situation. A frontier 
may be static or mobile. It might mean a group of people living 
in an area beyond the pale of civilization with no one moving 
into or out of it. Furthermore, there are many kinds of frontiers. 

Since there was no agreement among the essayists about what 
their subject was, the Turner Thesis, there could be no unity of 
thought, and there was none. They wrote of the static frontier 
and of the one of movement. By inference if not directly, they 
did just as the historians did sixty-five years ago, some rejected 
it, some modified it, a few accepted it. 

Each essay in isolation is an extremely provocative and inter- 
esting treatise by distinguished men. Each is a separate entity 
and the thirteen essays are not bound together in any sense by 
Turner’s theory, as the editors requested. There is no application 
of their own theories to the yardstick of the Turner thesis. If this 
reviewer should be allowed to make this application, it seems only 
modest to say that the result, as far as the Turner viewpoint is 
concerned, is totally disastrous. Their theories seem almost to an- 
nihilate the doctrine. They did worse things to the Turner thesis 
than some persons have done to the Ten Commandments. It is 
clearly stated or implied by most of the writers that as time goes, 
the frontier is but a fleeting moment, and not enough to effect vast 
changes in cultural values, and that the tendency is to recreate 
exactly the same type of civilization as that from which the fron- 
tiersman came. The reference here is to the mobile frontier, and 
holds true, except as one essayist points out, unless the people of 
the frontier are composed of diverse elements. 
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The above seems to be true except for one major exception, 
that is, the essay on “The Western World Frontier.” It appears 
that the author here accepts the thesis that the frontier has had 
great effect on both the frontiersman and the region from whence 
the frontiersman came. He reserves to himself the privilege, how- 
ever, of determining how great the influence actually was. This 
eminent historian not only accepts the theory of the frontier influ- 
ence in American history but he is ready to apply it to all fron- 
tiers. Instead of the significance of the frontier in American his- 
tory, as Turner wrote it, he would make it The Significance of the 
Frontier in World History. Thus he would extend the ideas ad- 
vanced by Turner to include all the wide world. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


The Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand in the United 
States: Something about History and Philosophy of History. 
By James C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas (James C. Malin, 
1541 University Drive), 1955. $3.50. 


The later historical work of James C. Malin has dealt with the 
North American grassland, studied from the most comprehensive 
standpoint, as one among several of American regions. It has 
taken seven volumes for Malin to report his historical findings 
thus far. These volumes have appeared in an orderly sequence as 
his thinking in the premises has unfolded. In 1944 he published 
Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas: A Study in Adapta- 
tion to Subhumid Geographical Environment. This book was de- 
voted to a four-county area in Kansas and exemplifies in telling 
fashion his application of the ecological approach to the facts of 
time and place in history. Essays on Historiography, issued in 
1946, contains a notable piece on Nathaniel S. Shaler, who during 
the 1880's and 18g0’s produced ideas of his own on the frontier 
and on the grasslands. This essay deserves a careful reading by all 
historians concerned with the region of the plains, high or low. 
In 1947 Malin brought out The Grassland of North America: 
Prolegomena to its History. This work of 335 pages treats of the 
relations of the several sciences to the grasslands considered as a 
region, with grassland formation and grassland equilibria as the 
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climaxes of interest in the first part. The second part of the book 
is a broad survey of earlier writers on the grasslands, a task under- 
taken for the purpose of winnowing out sound and useful ideas or 
suggestions from chaff. With the ground thus cleared in part, 
Malin in 1950 produced the fat volume, Grassland Historical 
Studies: Natural Resources Utilization in a Background of Science 
and Technology, Volume I. Geology and Geography. No idea of 
the rich suggestiveness of this work can be given here, except to 
say that for the historians of the American interior this one is 
indeed a “must” book. The political developments in the locales 
and in Washington that lay behind the formation of the territory 
received fresh, independent treatment in The Nebraska Question, 
1852-1854, published in 1953. This was speedily followed by On 
the Nature of History: Essays about History and Dissidence, 
1954. In 1955 the industrious scholar came out with The Contriv- 
ing Brain and the Skillful Hand. This book completes Malin’s 
task of clearing the ground, so to speak. It is well over four hun- 
dred pages in length, and abounds with far-ranging ideas and 
suggestive themes. Take the chapter on the origin of the steam 
railroad, as an example. Here one finds the historical essence of 
that element of the modern technology which did so much to 
make possible the quick conquest of the arid and semi-arid lands. 
When a steam locomotive and train of cars in the old days chugged 
up the grade between Fort Quitman and Sierra Blanca, the miracle 
of weight-lifting that then and there was worked was owing to cer- 
tain basic mechanical problems that had been solved in England 
decades before. The bearing of the primary historical facts of 
railroad technology upon the conquest of the plains is but one 
of many things that Malin has made clear in this book. His 
chapter on Western and Southwestern sectionalism deserves close 
attention, in relation to several inter-local (urban) rivalries. 
Other chapters of high value could be mentioned. 

The profundity of Malin’s historical thinking and the breadth 
of his scholarly vision compel admiration. And the totality of his 
findings on the history of the plains and the grassland is large 
with import for all historians of these regions who are looking 
for likely leads to follow. 


FULMER Moop 
University of Texas 
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Pete Whetstone of Devil’s Fork: Letters to the Spirit of the Times. 
By Charles F. M. Noland. Edited by Ted R. Worley and 
Eugene A. Nolte. Van Buren, Arkansas (The Press-Argus) , 
1957. Pp. xxxvi+131. $3.75. 


Collectors of the literature of Arkansas and those interested 
in the humor of the Old Southwest will welcome this collection 
of letters. They were written under the pen name of Pete Whet- 
stone from the Devil’s Fork of Little Red River, Arkansas, to the 
New York Spirit of the Times, a sporting journal. These letters, 
fifty-three in number, appear with varying degrees of regularity 
during the period 1837 to 1856 and are from the pen of Charles 
F. M. Noland. Noland adopted the pen name Pete Whetstone 
from a semilegendary figure who lived in Independence County, 
Arkansas, until about 1824. The historic Pete Whetstone seems 
to have had a local reputation as a hunter, fighter, and story teller, 
thus providing a prototype for the literary Whetstone as developed 
by Noland. No more is heard of Whetstone in Arkansas after 
1824, but it appears that he moved to Texas and is there known 
as the founder of Marshall, ‘Texas. 

Charles F. M. Noland, a native of Virginia, settled at Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, in 1826. He made his living primarily as a land 
speculator and farmer. It was his avocations rather than his voca- 
tions, however, which provided Noland with much of the ma- 
terial for his literary efforts. Bear hunting, horse racing, and 
politicing occupied a large part of his time. In turn, the Whet- 
stone letters reflect to a considerable degree Noland’s own ex- 
perience on the hunt, at the race, or on the stump. For the most 
part, these letters are written in the dialect of the unlettered 
frontiersman and they provide the social historian an excellent 
commentary on the mores and activities of rural Arkansans of 
the time. 

William T. Porter, the editor of the Spirit of the Times, dis- 
couraged the inclusion of politics in the letters from his corre- 
spondent. Whetstone, however, manages to make comments on 
local political events or to indicate his Whig views on such polit- 
ical matters as Locofocoism, the Independent Treasury Bill, his 
anti-Van Buren bias, and his utter dismay at the defeat of Henry 


Clay for the Presidency in 1844. 
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The more humorous aspects of these letters are to be found 
in Pete’s occasional contact with “society,” either at Little Rock 
or on his trips to the East. On one occasion he relates an inci- 
dent which occurred at a supper party: 


I sat next to a young lady, and I heard them saying, “Miss, with 
your permission, I'll take a piece of the turkey,” and so on. I sees a 
plate of nice little pickles.—‘‘Miss, with your permission, I'll take a 
pickle,” and she said I might do so. I reached over and dipped up 
one on my fork—it was small, and I put the whole of it in my mouth. 
Oh, lordy! but it burnt;—well, the more I chawed the worse it was. 
Thinks I, if I swallow, I am a burnt koon. Well, it got too hot for 
human nater to stand; so says I, “Miss, with your permission, I’ll lay 
the pickle back,” and I spit it out. Oh, lordy! what laughing. “Excuse 
me, ladies, if I have done wrong,” says I, “but that pickle is too hot 
for the Devil’s fork.” (p. 58.) 


In editing these letters the editors have diligently identified 
persons alluded to by initials or nicknames and have defined 
words or terms commonly used in the locale and time of the 
letters, but which are no longer generally known. There is also 
included an excellent biographical sketch of Noland which adds 
much to the understanding of the Whetstone letters. 

This work makes a worthwhile contribution to the literature 
of the Old Southwest and is valuable to the historian as a source 
for the social and political history of ante-bellum Arkansas. 


GARLAND E. BayLiss 
Texas A. and M. College 


Brenham, Texas, 1844-1958. By Robert A. Hasskarl, Jr. Brenham 
(Banner-Press Publishing Company), 1958. Pp. vii-+-96. 
Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $3.75. 


As the county seat of one of Texas’ oldest counties, Brenham, 
in Washington County, has a past which is representative of agri- 
cultural communities in Texas. Robert A. Hasskarl, Jr., an in- 
structor in history at Blinn Junior College in Brenham, has 
searched into Brenham’s past and has produced a readable and 
rather complete history of the town. 

Washington County, Texas, is located in the south central part 
of the state near the center of a triangle formed by Houston, 
Waco, and San Antonio. The county is well watered by the Brazos 
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River, which forms the eastern boundary, and by numerous 
creeks. The outstanding topographical feature of the county is 
probably the Brazos valley where the soil is predominantly dark, 
thus making the area ideal for cultivation. The rainfall is approx- 
imately forty inches per year and the average length of the grow- 
ing season is 271 days. 

The Anglo-American colonists found the Washington County 
area well suited for their purposes, and it became a part of Stephen 
F. Austin’s colony in 1821. Such significant towns as Independ- 
ence, Washington-on-the-Brazos, and Chappell Hill were founded 
in the present Washington County area, and by 1835 the popula- 
tion was large enough to warrant the establishment of a munici- 
pality. On March 17, 1836, Washington County was created by 
the Convention of 1836, and it was organized on December 14, 
1837, with the county seat at Washington-on-the-Brazos. The 
westward moving tide of Anglo-American farmers soon forced 
the courthouse to be moved farther west. In 1841 the county seat 
was moved to Mount Vernon, and in February, 1844, Brenham, 
because of its central location, was made the county seat. Hasskarl 
has devoted an excellent chapter to tracing the history of Brenham 
after it became the headquarters of Washington County. 

A section on city development brings out the growth of Bren- 
ham’s city government. Hasskarl deals specifically with the his- 
torica! facts of Brenham’s police and fire departments, public 
utilities, city health department, and street maintenance. 

In May, 1860, the first railroad reached Brenham. This road 
was built from Hempstead to Brenham and was opened to traffic 
on October 1, 1860. This line was sold to the Houston and Texas 
Central Railroad Company in 1869, and it later became the prop- 
erty of the New Orleans Railroad of the Southern Pacific Lines. 
By 1880 the Santa Fe was operating a railroad from Galveston to 
Brenham, thus giving the agricultural market town of Brenham 
two railroads to transport its crops. 

The closing chapters are devoted to telling the stories of 
Brenham’s military organizations, educational development, and 
social and cultural life. The last chapter especially gives a good 
picture of how the social institutions of Brenham have developed. 

The author’s personal interest in Brenham led to the writing 
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of this book, and in it he displays a friendly feeling toward his 
chosen residence. A look at the book’s table of contents gives the 
reader a feeling that perhaps the contents could be better co- 
ordinated. But after spending a pleasant half day reading Hass- 
karl’s work, the reader has a feeling that he has been introduced 
to the town of approximately 10,000 inhabitants in a rather 
orderly and thorough fashion. The eight appendices add to this 
feeling. Maps and pictures are spaced throughout which add in- 
terest to the content. Two basic sources for local history include 
newspapers published in the community and personal interviews 
with the oldtimers of the area, and much of Hasskarl’s story is 
based on these sources, thus adding to its authenticity. 

The book is printed by a local publishing company and several 
editorial errors are to be found, but these do not detract seriously 
from the readability of the work. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that more local histories of this caliber are desirable for the 


stream of Texas history. James M. Day 
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Book Notes 


The American Indian in Graduate Studies: A Bibliography 
of Theses and Dissertations, compiled by Frederick J. Dockstader 
and published by the Museum of The American Indian Heye 
Foundation, provides a much needed guide to the monumental 
research that has been done in thesis form on the American In- 
dian. Employing the checklist device, which has proved so suc- 
cessful in the Association’s 1955 publications on theses in Texas 
history, Dockstader’s bibliography represents approximately 75 
per cent coverage of the work that was done on the American 
Indian in colleges and universities in Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico between 1890 and 1955. Entries are not limited 
solely to studies in anthropology but include the other academic 
disciplines as well, which will prove particularly useful for per- 
sons engaged in historical research. Of the 203 schools that sub- 
mitted selections, 19 are Texas colleges and universities, which 
account for 223 of the 3684 titles listed. 

CHESTER V. KIELMAN 


Kate Tarkington, the author of Rex Goes to the Rodeo, was 
born and reared in the cattle country south of Hallettsville, 
Texas. This book is a well-done juvenile produced for the Naylor 
Company, San Antonio. 


Contributors 


LLERENA B. FRIEND, ‘““The Texan of 1860,” is the librarian of 
the University of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Miss Friend received her B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Texas, has served as a Junior Historian spon- 
sor in Wichita Falls, and was an editorial assistant on the As- 
sociation’s Handbook of Texas. Her book on Sam Houston: The 
Great Designer (1954) won the Summerfield G. Roberts award. 


Davip M. Viengss, “A Texas Expedition into Mexico, 1840,” 
is on the history department staff at Texas Tech. He received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Texas, and for a time taught 
at Schreiner Institute at Kerrville. A staff writer for the Hand- 
book of Texas while he attended the University, Dr. Vigness holds 
memberships in Phi Alpha Theta, Sigma Delta Pi, and Pi Sigma 
Alpha. 


Harry A. GalLey, JR., “Sam Houston and the Texas War 
Fever, March-August, 1842,” is an associate professor of history 
at Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri. He 
took the A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. A specialist in British empire history, Dr. 
Gailey has written articles for the Passing Scene and Northwest 
Missouri State College Studies. 


BILLIE Persons, ‘Secular Life in the San Antonio Missions,” 
is a history teacher in the public schools of San Antonio. Former- 
ly Miss Persons was curator of history at the Witte Museum. 


Cart T. Wink&n, “Johannes Swenson’s A Journey to Texas in 
1867,” is an Austin resident. His parents were natives of Sweden, 
and he has had a particular interest in Texas history with refer- 
ence to the influence of foreign immigration. Mr. Widén has 
served as president of the Texas Swedish Pioneers Association of 
Round Rock, and in 1946 he received the decoration of the 
Order of Vasa, First Class, from King Gustav V of Sweden. 
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L. Breseve, “Dr. Ferdinand Roemer’s Account of 
the Llano-San Saba Country,” is professor emeritus of history at 
the University of Texas. Long identified with the Association, 
Dr. Biesele served for more than two decades as an associate edi- 
tor of the Quarterly. His study of The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, is the recognized work in its 
field. 


RavpuH A. Smiru, “Account of the Journey of Bénard de la 
Harpe: Discovery Made by Him of Several Nations Situated in 
the West,” is associate professor of history at Abilene Christian 
College. He took his B.A. degree at Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Smith has been active in the Southwestern 
Social and Political Science Association and the West ‘Texas 


Historical Association. 


83rd year of dependable personal service 


ATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 55 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 


strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,700,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $418,000,000. As it has grown 
in size and financial strength, so has it grown 
in service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $275,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 


Southwestern Life ‘our 
COMPANY 
James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
FAMILY PROTECTION BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES PENSION PLANS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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FIVE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Recollections of Eearly Texas 
Memoirs of John Holland Jenkins 
Edited by John Holmes Jenkins, III 
Foreword by J. FRANK Doig 


The exciting days of perilous existence 
of the Texas frontier return to life in 
this collection of absorbingly interesting 
tales of the Texas Revolution, Indian 
fighting, and pioneer life. 

The author’s  great-great-grandson 
edited the memoirs while still a Beau- 
mont High School student, providing 
a vivid, adult-level account of early 
Texas that you will want to keep. $5.00 


Texas in 1837 
Edited by Andrew Forest Muir 


March gg, 1837: The Republic of Texas 
was a boisterious, though fragile, infant. 
On that day a traveler arrived at Galves- 
ton Island, and he was to spend the next 
six months touring Texas. One year later 
he wrote of his experiences in Hesperian 
magazine. 

This text has now been edited by Dr. 
Muir, who presents in readable fashion 
what is probably the earliest written ac- 
count of the Republic of Texas. $4.50 


Tornadoes over Texas 
Waco and San Angelo in Disaster 


By Harry Estill Moore 


Tornadoes swept through Waco and San 
Angelo on the afternoon of May 11, 
1953, killing 125 persons, destroying mil- 
lions of dollars of property, and wreck- 


ing social organizations by which people 
live. 

This is the story of that disastrous day. 
It is also a story of recovery, one with 
implications for all other Southwestern 
cities. $5.00 


Brann and the Iconoclast 
By Charles Carver 


This story of William Cowper Brann, 
the Texas newspaperman whose brilliant 
and vitriolic pen in the 18g0’s built an 
amazing world-wide circulation of 120,- 
ooo for his one-man paper and split the 
town of Waco into angry, gun-toting 
factions, has been hailed by the New 
York Times as “one of the most absorb- 
ing books to come out of Texas in a long 
time.” $3.95 


The South in Northern Eyes, 
1831 to 1861 


By Howard R. Floan 


The writings of leading Northern lit- 
erary figures of the period just preceding 
the Civil War are examined in_ this 
volume by Mr. Floan, chairman of the 
Department of World Literature at Man- 
hattan College. He concludes that the 
picture of the South was frequently dis- 
torted out of all recognition. $3.95 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


PRESS > 
AUSTIN 12 


le 
The Association has for sale 
y. 
h copies of 
n 
A Hundred Years of Comfort 
in Texas: 
1, 
Centennial History 
: by Guido Ernst Ransleben 
This book published in 1954 was authorized by .ae 


Centennial Committee of Comfort, Texas. The au- 
thor is a recognized historian of the Hill Country of 
Texas. 


Price $5.00 


Order from the 


Texas State Historical Association 


Box 8011, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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WACO, TEXAS 


The Home of Baylor University 


Now the Home of 


W. M. MORRISON 


Texas Book Dealer 


118 North Sixth Street 


Waco, Texas 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
MOTLEY COUNTY 


by Harry Campbell 
This slim, little volume is a valuable source book. It shows 
that the history of Motley County is inextricably inter- 
woven with that of the Matador Land and Cattle Com- 


pany. $5.00 


MERCHANT TO THE REPUBLIC 


by Dora Dieterich Bonham 
The career of Francis Dieterich, the author’s great-grand- 
father, is traced through the days of the Texas Revolution. 
It includes his part in outfitting the Santa Fe Expedition, 
and much of the history of Austin. Other Texana near the 
turn of the century is also to be found here. $5.00 


GOLD COUNTRY 1828-1858 


by Elma Dill Russell Spencer 
An account of America’s three major gold rushes—Georgia, 
California and Colorado—with special emphasis on the role 
played by the four Russell brothers. One of them, William 
Green Russell, is often referred to as one of the founders 
of Denver. $5.00 


Order From 


The NAYLOR COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1838 San Antonio, Texas 
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THE STECK COMPANY 


Offers 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
Smithwick. Reminiscenses as exciting as an 
adventure story. J. Frank Dobie calls this the 
“Best of all books dealing with life in early 
Texas.” FACSIMILE—354 pp. $3.50 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 

Duval. Originally published in 1892, it is the 
account of the massacre at Goliad and the story 
of Fannin’s campaign. The sequel, THE 
YOUNG EXPLORERS, is also included in this 
edition. FACSIMILE—253 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 

Duval. An amazingly accurate biography of 
Wallace written in a vigorous, robust style by 
an author who has been called the first man 
of letters in Texas. FACSIMILE—292 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 

Yoakum. A scholarly study of Texas history 
from its settlement in 1685 to its annexation. 
This was the first accurate and readable history 
of Texas. FACSIMILE—1058 pp. $10.00 


THE PRISONERS OF PEROTE 

Stapp. Captured at Mier, Stapp was lucky at 
the drawing of the black beans. FACSIMILE. 
168 pp. $3.00 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
TEXAS 
Newell. Reliable information based on official 
documents. FACSIMILE—275 pp. $3.00 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS OF EARLY TEXIANS 
E. W. Winkler, Ed.—155 selected documents 
and letters of Texas from 1821 to 1845. 
FACSIMILE—3172 pp. $10.00 


THE STECK COMPANY e 


TEXANA 


for 1958 


VISIT TO TEXAS 

Author Unknown, A journal of an unknown 
traveler through parts of Texas in 1831. 
FACSIMILE—26, pp. $5.00 


TEXAS AND THE TEXIANS 

Foote. Rare documents of the Fredonian Re- 
bellion and Fannin’s command. 2 vols. FAC- 
SIMILE-—717 pp. Set, $7.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY SMITH 
Brown. The life of the first American gover- 
nor of Texas. A reprint of the original edition. 


387 pp. $3.50 


JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 
Green. A zestful account of the expedition, 
imprisonment at Perote, and the drawing of 
the beans. FACSIMILE—487 pp. $6.00 


REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS 
IN TEXAS 
Linn. A book describing the work of the 
Franciscan fathers in Texas. FACSIMILE— 
369 pp. $5.00 
REID’S TRAMP 


Reid. A ten-month trip through the South- 
western United States in 1857. REPRINT— 


245 pp. $3.50 
THREE YEARS IN TEXAS 


Field, The author was spared when Fannin’s 
men were massacred at Goliad. REPRINT— 


59 pp. $1.00 
PIONEER WOMEN OF TEXAS 
Pickrell. collection of 77 biographical 


sketches of women who influenced Texas before 
1845. FIRST EDITION—474 pp. $3.00 


Publishers e Austin, Texas 


It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Telephone GR 6-6561 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 


had for: 
$6.50 per volume unbound; 


$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIvERsiry STATION 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


| * * * * * * * 
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The following publications of 


The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 
Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


$5.00. 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 
Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 
W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 
Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 
R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 
Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 
Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I, J. Cox P, I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 
M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 
Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 
E, L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 
J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 
David Donoghue Harriet Smither 
Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 
George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 
L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 
Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 
Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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